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lately to be in the full confidence of French Ministers, to 
corroborate our fears. It sneers at the ‘“ Times” for 


appearance of a Russian agent in Sofia, to wind up the 
airs of the derelict Bulgarian State, is apparently near 
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at hand, and it has been understood all the summer that 
during the autumn session of the French Chamber, now 
begun, the Egyptian question was to be brought to the 
fore, with a definite demand upon us for a statement of 
our intentions. To curse and threaten the Sultan is 
not good policy when we may have need of his support 
as Suzerain of Egypt. In all these varying aspects of 
the outlook in the Levant, Russia and France do not 
disguise their community of interests and aims. Wedo 
not object to the fact that these are all avowedly inimical 
tous. But we do say that it is a great relief to have cut 
ourselves loose from the absurd partnership with them 
in the Armenian pretence, and to feel that England is 
free once more to choose her associates among her well- 
wishers, and to guard her interests with unfettered hands. 


Lord Salisbury’s references at Watford to the miser- 
able state of British agriculture and his promise that the 
Government will at once try to do something to rescue 
it from the ruin into which it has fallen, will go far to 
comfort the landlord and the farmer, and will incident- 
ally please those of us who cannot regard without dis- 
may the rapid decline of our largest and most vital 
industry. The assistance of the Government, we learn 
from Lord Salisbury’s speech, is to be directed to two 
points; ‘‘the first consideration is to relieve the 
burdens which in more prosperous times were thought- 
lessly laid upon land, and which now crush out its last 
remaining vitality”; the next is the improvement of 
the means of ‘‘locomotion and communication.” As 
the Budget will probably show a very large surplus, 
Lord Salisbury and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach will be 
able to lift from the land the greater portion of the 
burden of local rates, and if the experiment turns out 
well, it will no doubt be repeated. But if the benefit to 
agriculture is seen to be inconsiderable, we may be sure 
that when bad years recur the burden will have a ten- 
dency to settle back into its old place. Thereis but one 
efficient remedy for the condition of British agriculture, 
and, as Lord Salisbury knows well, the time has not yet 
come to apply it. 


We hinted last week that the Ribot Cabinet would 
possibly fall, and that its stone of stumbling would be 
found in the Carmaux strike. A Ministry representing 
the Republic Centre is always exposed to a united attack 
from its opponents of both wings, and this is what has 
taken place : 47 Reactionaries and 28 Moderates voting 
with the 139 Radicals and 55 Socialists to destroy the 
Ministry. M. Blowitz, the Paris correspondent of the 
‘* Times,” turns the occasion to profit in his usual way. 
He is doubtful whether the Chambers contain ‘‘ the 
elements of a Ministry capable of resisting Socialist and 
Radical combined.” He wants to find some one 
who will ‘‘rescue France from the inclined plane of 
Radicalism.” All this seems to us a little silly, testifying 
to superficial observation. As M. Blowitz sees France 
slipping down the “inclined plane of Radicalism,” he 
would probably picture England as having passed over 
the verge of the abyss, for France has no [graduated 
income-tax and no graduated death-duties such as were 
instituted in Sir William Harcourt’s Budget. 


The impressionability of French Deputies to commu- 
nistic chatter is not dangerous. There are six million 
peasant proprietors in France whose intense love of 
private property renders any communistic attack un- 
thinkable. The body, so to speak, of France is on the 
ground, in close contact with hard realities; the head 
may waggle a little, or even a good deal, but a fall is 
almost impossible. In Great Britain the case is very 
different ; the possessors are so few that the body, if we 
may use again the same simile, is standing on the one 
foot of respect for law; were the head as unsteady as 
it is in France a catastrophe would be unavoidable. 
This condition of things in Great Britain shocks Mr. 
Gladstone, though, needless to say, he does not draw 
from it the same lesson. In his letter advocating the 
claims of Guy’s Hospital to support, he says: ‘‘No 
dimness of mental vision can hide from us the fact that 
in the vast Metropolis of this country there subsist 
side by side two marked, nay, glaring social character- 
istics—the one boundless wealth, and the other bound- 
less want.” The crude exaggeration of this picture may 
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be forgiven in a charitable appeal, but it is not states- 
manlike. What must be thought of the man’s wisdom 
who more than any other is responsible for giving the 
control of legislative power in this country to the hordes 
who, to use his own words, are exposed to the madden- 
ing impulses of ‘‘ boundless want” ? 


The election of Lord Londonderry to the Chairmanship 
of the London School Board recalls an apostrophe which 
Paul Louis Courier addressed to the French, but which 
is far truer of the English people : ‘‘O mes compatriotes, 
vous étes non le plus esclave, mais le plus valet des 
peuples!” Are not the English ‘‘le plus valet des 
peuples”? For will any one pretend that the new 
Chairman of the School Board owes his election to 
anything else but the fact that he is a Marquis with a 
magnificent house in Park Lane? Lord Londonderry 
was a vigorous Viceroy of Ireland, his wife is a charming 
hostess, and he is a good-natured rattle, fond of display, 
with an aristocrat’s love of sport and ignorance of books. 
But Chairman of the London School Board! You 
might as well make an admiral President of the Royal 
oe or a decayed barrister Professor of Poetry at 

xford. 


That Mr. Diggle should propose, and the members. 
of the School Board should receive, Lord Londonderry 
with respectful enthusiasm is looked upon in England 
as natural. These worthy folk do not often get the chance 
of being called to order by a Marquis. That the ‘‘ Times” 
should pour praise on the election in a solemn leader is 
also not surprising, for the ‘‘ Times” is the organ of this 
middle-class vulgarity But what is not so easy to under- 
stand is why a great Tory noble, who has been a Lord 
Lieutenant, and who might have been Lord Privy Seal, 
should accept a post which must involve a good deal of 
clerical drudgery and a pretty constant attendance in 
London for ten months out of the year. This makes 
Lord Londonderry an interesting psychological study. 
He cannot sit quiet, and, like the Duke of Norfolk, finds 
the duties of his position insufficient for his energy. 
He is a man of restless ambition ; he believes, like Lord 
Shelburne, in a system of gaining people by attentions, 
He gets introduced to men whom he thinks useful or 
dangerous, and says pleasant things to them. The 
poet Churchill hit off this kind of nobleman in the stanza: 

‘* Gladly they toil beneath a statesman’s pains ; 

Give them but credit for a statesman’s brains.” 


On Monday last there was a letter in the ‘‘ Times” 
from Mr. Archibald Ross Colquhoun, advocating the 
immediate construction of a Burma-Siam-China Railway. 
If we do not build a railway from Burma to tap the 
populous districts of western and south-western China, 
France will assuredly do so from Tonkin. Mr. Col- 
quhoun hopes that the Imperial Government will take 
the matter in hand, inasmuch as the “‘ financial difficulties 
of the Government of India are so great that it can do 
nothing.” The policy of the Government of India seems 
to be to annex wild mountainous regions in the north- 
west instead of developing a trade with China which 
promises to be extremely lucrative. Mr. Colquhoun 
sums the matter up well. ‘‘Our trade with China is 
declining. . . . Russia has north China in her grasp which 
will not relax. France continues her insidious advance 
northwards from Tonkin, and in the race to reach south- 
western China is now ahead. We have had many 
opportunities in Indo-China. Some still remain to us. 
But, if action is ever to be taken, it must be taken now.” 
We agree with what Mr. Colquhoun writes on this 
subject, but we hope that Russia’s grasp on northern 
China will be loosened. 


Though called on by a leading journal to admire the 
controversial skill with which Lord James of Hereford 
disposes of Mr. J. Williams Benn, we rather think the 
score is ‘‘honours easy.” Both Lord James and Mr. 
Benn seem to us to be nimble sophists, who duck and 
double and dance round the point with bewildering agility. 
Each disputant has taken a week to elucidate a few 
plain facts which have neither interest nor importance, 
Matthew Arnold once created some amusement by 
entitling an article ‘‘ Isaiah of Jerusalem,” just as one 
might say Jones of London; and no doubt any gentle- 
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man residing in the Metropolis has a right so to describe 
himself. But is it not rather ridiculous of Sir Henry 
James to call himself Lord James of Hereford? We 
believe that the great man’s only connection with that 
interesting cathedral town is the fact that his brother 
carries on there the respectable calling of an attorney. 
But we are not aware that the Chancellor of the Duchy 
has any territorial connection with Hereford, which alone 
would justify the ‘‘ of,” and he might as well have called 
himself Lord James of Wales, or of Temple Lane. But 
Sir Henry James, though a shrewd advocate, never had 
any sense of humour, and in latter years, when he 
appeared in the réle of a constitutional statesman, his 
ignorance and pomposity were so appalling that the 
Radicals in the 1886 Parliament used to giggle at his 
exhibitions, while the Conservatives, though duly 
instructed by the “Times” to mark the oracle, could 
hardly repress their sneers. 


In referring recently to the curious vote of the 
Avignon municipal council immediately to restore and 
embellish the ancient Papal palace and domain in that 
city, we suggested that it possibly masked some project 
of the French Foreign Office, which in due time would 
be revealed. This view of the case seems to be taken 
now by the Italian Liberal Press, which is engaged in 
bidding the Pope by all means to emigrate to the Rhone, 
if he thinks he will do better there. The idea still 
sounds chimerical, but in clerical politics there is always 
a large element of the visionary. Those politicians who 
wear cassocks are less afraid than laymen of doing 
fanciful things, simply because their actions enjoy a 
kind of metaphysical authority which the deeds of others 
lack. Who shall say? Perhaps the spectacle of the 
aged Pontiff and his Court solemnly quitting the 
Eternal City, and appealing from their temporary 
shelter at Avignon to the sympathies of Christendom 
might have a very powerful effect upon the imagination 
of mankind. 


Lord Russell of Killowen was a wonderful advocate 
at the Bar, for such was his force of character and 
vehemence of language that he used to give the judge 
pause, terrify the witness, and literallyJbully the jury into 
giving him a verdict. He is a born foseur, like most 
Irishmen. His snuff-taking and his bandanas of many 
colours were familiar sights in court, and often in the 
midst of a smashing cross-examination some shabby man 
would press forward and offer the great advocate a 
pinch of some horrible dust, which he invariably took 
with complacency. In the House of Commons Sir 
Charles Russell, like most lawyers,was a complete failure. 
He has a bad voice and an unmistakably common Irish 
accent, which jarred on the fastidious ear of the House ; 
and then he was obviously not at his ease, for though 
prepared elaborately, he fiddled with his notes and the 
string of his eye-glasses, which always seemed to be on 
his back instead of on his nose. But in wig and gown 
he could rise to eloquence. His speech before the Par- 
nell Commission was his greatest forensic achievement, 
and after it was over, Lord Hannen, the President of the 
Court, wrote to him on a slip of paper : ‘‘A great speech, 
worthy of a great occasion.” 


Upon being sworn in as Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
Russell, like the inveterate actor that he is, appeared 
to be overwhelmed with emotion, and for some time 
afterwards he seemed to be really chastened by his 
elevation, and impressed by the tradition of his pre- 
decessors. But soon this veneer wore off, and the old 
rudeness kept breaking out more and more frequently. 
This week, however, the Lord Chief Justice was on his 
good behaviour, and his speech on legal education, 
wretchedly delivered as it was, reads well enough. 
Everybody knows that the Inns of Court have hitherto 
done nothing to justify their existence ; that no accounts 
of their expenditure of large revenues are vouchsafed 
to the members of the Inns; and that the benchers 
sublet chambers to struggling barristers at exorbitant 
rents. As for a knowledge of legal principles, we doubt 
whether any such school of law as Lord Russell pro- 
poses to found in London would supply the student of 
the future with that broad grasp of principle and rich 
depth of erudition which Cairns, Bethell, Palmer, and 
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Benjamin used to display, and in recent times Lord 
Bowen used to lavish on the reporters. The arguments 
in the Court of Appeal and the House of Lords are, as 
Lord Russell said, a mere chopping of decided cases ; 
but that is because we have not got a Benjamin ora 
Bethell, and no amount of lectures is likely to manufac- 
ture one. But still the experiment might be worth 


trying. 


There is a curious statement, in a recent telegram 
from St. Petersburg, to the effect that freedom of navi- 
gation through the Formosa channel is to be assured. 
As the Japanese can hardly have pretended to treat this 
highway of commerce as an inland sea, the meaning 
may be that they have agreed not to fortify the Pesca- 
dores. There was, indeed, a rumour that Great Britain 
had exacted that condition. We should obviously 
prefer not to have a naval station created near Hong- 
kong; and other Powers might reasonably concur in 
objecting to a fortress that would command the 
channel. 


Ruggiero Bonghi is dead, and all Italy is unanimous 
in praising his patriotism, learning, and sturdy inde- 
pendence. Born at Naples in 1827, Bonghi was a 
public character before he came of age. At eighteen he 
published a translation of one of Plato’s Dialogues, and 
two years afterwards he drew up the petition to 
the Bourbon King for a Constitution. This bold- 
ness brought him exile; but he was fortunate in 
his banishment, which made him acquainted with 
Manzoni. A little later the Austrians offered him a 
professorship in the University of Pavia, which he 
refused, though he accepted the same chair after the 
annexation of Lombardy to the Kingdom of Italy. Since 
he first became the Deputy for Belgiojoso, Bonghi 
devoted himself with tireless activity to founding schools 
and orphanages, and to his work as a journalist and 
deputy. In the seventies he reached Cabinet rank; 
he became Minister of Education in Minghelli’s 
last Cabinet; but for the past twenty years, although 
sitting on the Right, and known to be a Moderate, he 
has shown too much independence to be acceptable to 
any Prime Minister asa colleague. Some of his innumer- 
able writings, too, got him into trouble with the Court, 
where formerly he had been a persona grata—‘‘ Toute 
vérité n’est pas bonne A dire.” But though tact be 
denied him, his honesty and industry have never been 
questioned. In spite of serious illness, Bonghi was in 
Rome last month, presiding over a literary congress. 
And so he drew the shroud over his own head, and now 
rests, having gained the esteem of all who knew him. 


Some people dislike journalistic condemnation of 
themselves or their works, others are indifferent to it, 
and yet others enjoy it. We belong to this last class. 
Of course, if the mark is hit, if shaft after shaft goes in 
the clout, every one enjoys the game; dexterity is 
admirable even when malevolent. But mere malevo- 
lence itself, clumsy, uncouth, and pretentious malevo- 
lence, interests us ; every human passion has a stimu- 
lating effect. Much, too, might be written in defence of 
hatred: it stirs the stagnant waters of life, it is the 
complement and correlative of love; the deepest 
shadows go with the highest lights. And people in- 
capable of being what Johnson called ‘‘ good haters” 
may yet, in their degree, dislike one and shy snow- 
balls at one from behind, and so add interest to life. 
For this reason we mention the latest ‘‘ Yellow Book,” 
and for this reason alone. There is a contributor in it, 
who signs himself a ‘‘ Yellow Dwarf,” who is as peevish, 
malicious, and sickly as any dwarf of romance. He 
dislikes the SaturDAY Review and its present editor, 
and he has had particular good reason to dislike them. 
Did not the Saturpay Reviewer poke fun at ‘‘ Grey 
Roses”? The ‘‘ Yellow Dwarf” is Mr. Henry Harland. 
The jargon he writes, a sort of Frenchified English that 
shows ignorance of both languages, is as characteristic 
of him as the parti-coloured hose was of Malvolio. We 
have had Mr. Harland’s praise in the past, over his 
signature; we now have his blame from behind a 
mask; we prefer the blame, and Mr. Harland need not 
conceal his identity. 
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IRELAND AND MR. GERALD BALFOUR. 


TT" ERE appears to be solid ground for the hope that 
Mr. Gerald Balfour will do some lasting good in 
Ireland. At first glance, it may be confessed, he did 
not seem a likely person to succeed in a field where so 
many had ignominiously failed, and none save his brother 
had won laurels. But what we hear of his Irish policy 
shows a clearer mental grasp of the situation in Ireland 
than is usual with Chief Secretaries. It is true that 
very clever men have gone to Dublin Castle before now, 
and that great expectations have been built on their 
apparent aptitude for their business and the fine breadth 
and scope of their plans for reforming everything, and 
that they have come back again baffled and dis- 
credited. Ireland is not called the grave of promising 
careers for nothing. But even Ireland, pickled though 
she has been for ages in the brine of acrid racial and 
religious hatreds, changes in composition and character 
as time goes on. And it does look just now as if it 
was to be Mr. Gerald Balfour’s luck to catch her, so to 
speak, at a psychological moment of transformation, in 
which she will prove responsive and plastic to his touch. 

The two chief questions with which he must grapple 
refer to the Land and to Catholic Education. Of the 
former it may be said that the opportunists on both 
sides have created between them so many precedents 
that the choice of a solution is much more a matter of 
expediency that of high politics. Somebody will be 
provided with an undoubted grievance, whatever is 
done, and the most that Mr. Gerald Balfour can hope to 
dois to hit upon a tentative settlement which shall follow 
the line of least resistance. But on the Education ques- 
tion he has a rare opportunity to achieve a practically 
flawless triumph. One of the main causes of our 
historic failure in administering Ireland has been the 
curious perversity with which we have insisted on doing 
things for the Irish in our wayinstead of in theirs. As was 
said long ago, when we make a coat to cover Ireland’s 
nakedness, we decline to take measurements or ensure 
a fit, but fashion the garment out of our own inner con- 
sciousness. An exceptional chance has arisen now to 
try the other policy, and not only to give the great 
majority of the Irish people something that they want 
very much, but to give it in a way which will not rob 
the gift of all merit in their eyes. 

The Archbishops and Bishops of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in Ireland, assembled at Maynooth on Sep- 
tember 16, passed a series of resolutions tersely and 
lucidly setting forth their demands in the matter of 
education, ‘‘in so far as the system is sustained and 
endowed by the State.” These demands, thus authori- 
tatively formulated, are almost surprising in their 
moderation. They ask for less than is conceded as a 
matter of course to a less obvious majority in England 
and Scotland. If we invert the order in which they deal 
with the three divisions of the educational system in Ireland, 
and takeup firstthe most important matter of the Primary 
Schools, we find that they put forward two grievances 
only. One is the restriction which forbids the display 
of the crucifix or other religious symbols in schools 
attended exclusively by Catholic children; the other is 
the continued maintenance of the so-called Model 
Schools ‘‘ at a heavy expense to the State, mainly for 
the benefit of middle-class Protestants.” Both of these 
things have been condemned repeatedly by the Com- 
missioners of National Education in Ireland, who are by 
no means a Catholic body. Nothing but Mr. John 
Morley’s philosophical obstinacy prevented the former 
grievance from being removed by general consent three 
years ago. Why the Model Schools have been kept 
going it would probably puzzle even Mr. Morley to tell. 

Coming to Intermediate education, the Bishops say 
merely that, as considerably more than half the prizes, 
medals, and exhibitions awarded are carried off by the 
pupils of Catholic schools, ‘‘it is keenly felt as unfair 
that the Catholic members are in a minority on the 
Intermediate Educational Board.” 

The question of a university is more complicated. 
The Bishops refrain from formulating a scheme, but 
indicate what would ‘‘substantially satisfy” their claims. 
Either an exclusively Catholic university or the estab- 
lishment and endowment of one or more colleges, con- 
ducted on purely Catholic principles and on an entirely 
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equal footing with other colleges in a common university, 
would serve. They only stipulate further that the 
students of such Catholic colleges should be admitted, 
equally with those of the non-Catholic colleges, to 
university honours, prizes, and other advantages, and 
that the senate of the university should contain an 
‘* adequate number of representatives enjoying the con- 
fidence of the Catholic body.” This last clause may 
be read, we take it, as not necessarily implying that 
these representatives should all be members of the 
Catholic communion. The alternative of a common 
university, in which Catholic colleges should be grouped 
with others, recalls Mr. Gladstone’s project of 1873, 
the rejection of which paved the way for his downfall in 
the following year. His proposal was to make Dublin 
University a reality instead of a myth, and to give to 
Trinity College, which has for centuries monopolized the 
original foundation, a number of associate colleges. 
Trinity was to remain the representative of Irish Church 
influence. The three Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, 
and Galway were to be brought in to represent rigidly 
non-sectarian education, and with them were to be 
associated the Presbyterian Magee College of London- 
derry, the Catholic University College in St. Stephen's 
Green, and perhaps some other Catholic institutions of 
learning. The project was opposed then by Dissenters 
and Catholics alike, and came to nothing. We gather 
that the Catholic Bishops of to-day are more disposed 
to consider some such plan of federation than were their 
predecessors of twenty years ago, since they themselves 
frame their alternative suggestion in words which would 
equally well describe Mr. Gladstone’s scheme. There is 
much to be-said for the idea of gathering the academic 
champions of the warring creeds in Ireland under a 
single Senate roof, and accustoming the scholars of the 
various denominational foundations to the notion of 
rivalry under common conditions. Doubtless there is 
also something to be said against it. But the main 
point is that the Catholic hierarchy confess to having an 
open mind on the subject. 

These demands as a whole are, as we have said, 
singularly moderate. They ask for nothing which the man 
in the street would not immediately say that Catholics 
ought by all means to have. Why should we not con- 
cede it to them at once, without reservation? The 
opposition to such a proposal can be estimated without 
difficulty. The Presbyterians of Ulster, largely Liberal 
Unionists, would oppese it on grounds not unlike those 
with which Mr. George Dixon has made us familiar here 
in England. They are faithful to the dogma of the Bir- 
mingham school, and fight for secular education pure 
and simple. The disestablished Irish Church is less 
keen on the matter, being fairly satisfied with its own 
school endowments, and, therefore, less disposed to 
deny similar benefits to others. The noisy section of 
the Orangemen would undoubtedly bring out their 
drums, and wake the echoes of Derry and Port Rush 
with threats and predictions of shameful ruin. But 
these windy fellows no longer awe the English imagina- 
tion as they once did. We only smile nowadays at Mr. 
Johnston of Ballykilbeg, and, alas, in these degenerate 
latter times we are rarely able to go even to that length 
with Colonel Saunderson. All told, there would be 
perhaps a dozen dissenting votes from Ireland, if such a 
policy was proposed by Mr. Gerald Balfour. It seems 
unlikely that more than that number would be found 
among the Ministerialists from England, Scotland, and 
Wales. Against this trifling defection might be set 
the entire Parliamentary strength of Nationalist Ireland, 
if it were necessary to consider the matter from the 
teller’s point of view. 

It is, however, better to think of the project as apart 
from politics. The statement of Catholic demands does 
not come from the party over which Mr. McCarthy meta- 
phorically presides, or from any group of Irish politi- 
cians. It emanates from the Catholic Bishops, and is 
directly addressed by them to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. If the Ministry and its great majority of 
supporters in Parliament have the good sense to 
accept these temperate and justifiable claims, and, 
without any vexatious whittling down or fanciful 
meddling, pass them bodily into law, they will do more 
to improve the relations between England and Ireland 
than has been done since the Act of the Union. 
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MEDICAL LETTRES DE CACHET. 


I‘ would, we think, have provoked general derision 

if, as lately as a week agc, we had seriously 
argued that the existing law of lunacy was a danger to 
the liberty of the subject ; that the lunatic asylum was 
the modern Bastille, to which a “lettre de cachet,” 
signed by two doctors, or, on aplea of urgency, by one, 
might consign the hardest-headed citizen who chose to 
think and act independently. Yet this, and more than 
this, we learn to be sober fact from the case of Miss Edith 
Lanchester. Miss Lanchester is a well-educated if un- 
conventional young lady, who supports herself and 
lives independently apart from her relatives. She is a 
convinced Socialist, and has long held advanced and, in 
our opinion, crude and erroneous views on the subject of 
marriage. She had, however, the courage of her 
opinions, and the free-love union Mr. Grant Allen merely 
preached as an apostle she proposed to practically 
demonstrate as an advocate; not, indeed, of Mr. Grant 
Allen, whose book she had never read, but of that 
uncompromising individualism which is so curiously 
common among our modern Socialists. 

Her father and brothers not unnaturally disliked her 
views ; but when she proposed to openly act the part 
of Mr. Allen’s Herminia, the limits of their patience 
were reached. Their theory was that overstudy and the 
effect of her socialistic surroundings, acting on an 
impressionable nature, had made Miss Lanchester insane. 
Just as a scandalized family may often in past centuries 
have got rid of an inconvenient relative in the dungeons 
of the Inquisition, or the darkness of the Bastille, so the 
Lanchesters expected that in the lunatic asylum at Roe- 
hampton the ardour of this daring social reformer would 
have time to cool. There was, however, one slight 
difficulty. Miss Lanchester was self-possessed, resolute, 
and clear-headed beyond the average of women, or, for 
the matter of that, of men. A doctor’s certificate was 
needed, and a doctor was brought. Dr. Blandford is a 
well-known specialist, a considerable authority on mental 
disease and its prevention, and yet, after half-an-hour’s 
conversation with Miss Lanchester, conversation which, 
on his own showing, gave no indication of what any 
fair-minded man could call insanity, Dr. Blandford signed 
the certificate, and thus sentenced this self-possessed 
and argumentative young woman to be forcibly removed 
to and detained in a madhouse. 

Dr. Blandford has drawn up a statement of the case 
for publication, and it is not too much to say that his 
attempted defeffteis his own condemnation. She intended, 
he says, to live with a man in a station of life much below 
her own. In reply to her brother’s questions, she said 
that she would not marry him even if he would marry 
her. She wished to retain her independence. If, as 
was suggested, the man deserted her, she could, she 
said, earn her own livelihood. She also explained her 
views as regards community of goods. With such 
excellent proofs of insanity Dr. Blandford was perfectly 
satisfied, and promptly wrote her down a mad woman 
and himself, as will, of course, be plain to our readers, 
a wise man. Here is his reasoning: ‘‘She seemed 
unable to see that the step she was about to take meant 
utter ruin. If she had said that she contemplated suicide, 
a certificate might have been signed without question. 
I considered that I was equally justified in signing one 
when she expressed her determination to commit this 
social suicide.” 

It comes to this, then, that a person whose opinions 
differ from those generally held can be certified to be in- 
sane, and dragged by force into an asylumon the authority 
of any of the Bob Sawyers of the medical profession. 
Of course Dr. Blandford is a distinguished physician, an 
expert in mental disease ; but this makes the case all 
the more alarming. If so able and experienced a 
physician, so distinguished a specialist in insanity as Dr. 
Blandford, could sign a certificate of lunacy on such 
obviously inadequate grounds, what can we expect from 
the ordinary practitioner when called upon to certify ? 
Moreover, Dr. Blandford adds to his verdict that ‘‘ she is 
a monomaniac on the subject of marriage,” the somewhat 
contradictory plea that he signed the certificate entirely 
for her good; he thought it a terrible thing that an 
educated young woman in a good position should do 
such a thing. ‘‘] did it for her good.” 
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What cruel injustice and wrong has not this plea been 
times out of number advanced to support. This was the 
plea of the Spanish Inquisitors when they stretched a 
victim on the rack, and even when they handed over an 
obstinate heretic to the secular arm they professed and 
perhaps supposed it was donein his highest interests. Our 
medical Torquemadas to-day use the same arguments, 
and unfortunately exercise too much of the same absolute 
and irresponsible power. The liberty of the subject is 
in their hands. A well-meaning and kindly medical 
despot like Dr. Blandford can bury a strong-minded 
young lady in a lunatic asylum because he thinks it 
better than the liberty which would enable her to follow 
the course of life as a pioneer in social reform she had 
marked out for herself. If, instead of being a self- 
possessed and hard-headed young woman, she had 
really been a delicate, sensitive neurotic, she might easily 
have been literally driven out of her mind by the violence 
of her abduction and the horror and hopelessness ot 
her incarceration in the asylum. 

The case cannot fail to suggest to unprejudiced 
observers the danger to which we are exposed by the 
excessive powers and pretensions of the medical pro- 
fession. When the Church exercised its lordship in the 
Middle Ages, the doctor was at best a little higher than 
the barber ; but as the Church’s despotism has declined, 
the doctor’s has grown. The inquisitorial power of the 
medizval Church seems to be reviving in the medical - 
profession. The excessive trust and dependence which 
mankind once reposed in doctors of the soul there is now 
a dangerous tendency among us to repose in doctors of 
the body. The Lunacy laws must, of course, be altered ; 
for it is not to be endured that two doctors, or, on 
grounds of urgency, one should be able to deprive a 
citizen of his liberty, if they think his opinions heterodox 
and choose to dub his heterodoxy monomania. Miss 
Lanchester’s heterodoxy on the subject of marriage, since 
it is distasteful to Dr. Blandford, as it is to us, and, no 
doubt, to all our readers, is actually held by him to 
justify him in certifying her to be insane. The 
Lunacy laws must be altered; but that is not enough. 
It will be wise to preserve a watchful attitude towards 
any attempts to establish medical compulsion in matters 
of personal health; otherwise compulsory vaccination 
pe lead to compulsory inoculation, which would in-. 
definitely increase the powers and profits of the doctors 
while centupling the ills that flesh is heir to. Bacterio- . 
logists, whose name is legion, would willingly see such 
doubtful discoveries as Koch's discredited injections for 
cholera and consumption, and the horse serum cure for 
diphtheria, generally and compulsorily applied. A pro- 
phylactic system might possibly be established which 
would amount to a grinding tyranny. Even supposing 
these vaunted prophylactics to be proved effectual, who 
would choose the certain inconveniences and risk of the 
injections in place of the infinitesimal risk of ever catch- 
ing the disease at all? The danger, then, of giving un- 
limited power to the medical profession is one lesson of 
the Lanchester case. 

Another and not unimportant lesson is the obvious fact 
that the right of thinking for herself and deciding for 
herself is not yet conceded by public opinion to a woman 
though grown up, educated, self-supporting, and intel- 
lectually the superior of the average male. The father 
and brothers of Miss Lanchester evidently considered 
that they were well within their rights in forcibly carrying 
off their over-learned and over-logical relative to a 
lunatic asylum. They were men, and therefore, of course, 
knew much better than she did what was good for her. 
They did not condescend to reason with her, but relied 
on the unanswerable argument of brute force. At the 
close of the nineteenth century, and in such a city 
as London, one might have expected that the injustice 
and violence of which Miss Lanchester was the object 
would have aroused widespread indignation even among 
the staunchest upholders of our marriage law. But 
here is what the ‘‘ Standard” says: ‘‘ Miss Lanchester 
and her Socialist friends may rest assured that her 
‘abduction’ has been regarded by everybody who has 
not lost his grip of morality and common sense, not onty 
with equanimity but with very considerable sympathy”; 
and again: ‘‘ Her friends are to be commended rather 
than blamed” for their treatment of her. The 
‘*Standard’s” attitude is exactly the attitude of Dr. 


Blandford and Miss Lanchester’s abductors. The notion 
of equal justice for all, without distinction of sex, seems 
scarcely to have dawned on a considerable section of 
the community. A man can deliberately dispense with 
the ceremony of marriage without the slightest interfer- 
ence ; in a woman it seems to be regarded virtually as 
madness. According to such reasoning the weighty 
genius of George Eliot, and the strong, clear common 
sense of Mary Wollstonecraft, would not have sufficed to 
save them from the charge of insanity, and they would, 
in Dr. Blandford’s opinion, be fit inmates for a lunatic 
asylum, because they deliberately chose to practice 
what he calls social suicide. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE CITY 
COMPANIES. 


HE London County Council has carried a resolution 

instructing its Parliamentary Committee to draft a 
Bill for next Session with the twofold object (1) of re- 
straining, the Livery Companies from alienating their 
property, (2) of allocating that property to objects of 
acknowledged public utility. This looks formidable 
enough, and has not unnaturally fluttered the dovecots 
of. the Grocers and the Mercers and the Merchant 
Taylors and the Fishmongers and the other City Com- 
panies greatand small. Yet these institutions and their 
friends may draw consolation from the fact that, although 
the Progressive majority of non-elected aldermen have 
carried the motion in the Council, the Moderates have a 
large majority on the committee which is to draft the 
Bill, by reason of the fact that all members of either 
House of Parliament are ex-officio members thereof. 
Indeed the Moderates have things so much their own 
way on the Parliamentary Committee that Mr. McKinnon 
Wood, a Progressive, resigned the chairmanship this 
week, and was replaced by Mr. Percy Harris, hitherto 
the Whip of the Moderate party. From such a body of 
draftsmen the companies have not much to fear, and 
the probability is that the Bill will be so mild as to 
ensure its. rejection by the Council. Even if it should be 
approved by that body, it has to be carried through a 
House of Commons where Mr. Balfour has a majority 
of a hundred and fifty, and through a House of Lords 
emboldened by a recent plebiscite in its favour. But 
the liverymen will make a great mistake if they do not 
realize that the day has come when legislation must 
be applied at no distant date to the management and 
expenditure of their enormous incomes. Their only 
chance of immunity from interference lies in the violence 
of those Radicals who propose to confiscate their pro- 
perty, and their best friends will counsel them not to 
resist any fair and temperate proposal that may be made 
to carry out the main recommendations of the majority 
of the Royal Commission that reported in 1884. 

That Commission made four recommendations to Her 
Majesty, which may be briefly stated thus: 1. That the 
Companies should be restrained by Act of Parliament 
from alienating their property. 2. That accounts of the 
annual expenditure of the Companies should be pub- 
lished. 3. That no future admission to the livery of a 
Company should confer the parliamentary franchise. 4. 
That a Commission should be appointed by Act of Par- 
liament, which should undertake in terms laid down (a) 
the allocation of a portion of the corporate incomes of 
the Companies to objects of acknowledged public utility ; 

5) the better application of the trust incomes of the 
mpanies ; (c) the reorganization of the constitution of 
the Companies. Recommendation 3 and sub-head (c) 
of recommendation 4 may be ignored. It matters com- 
paratively little whether a few thousand liverymen do or 
do not vote for the Members of Parliament for the City, 
or what persons form the courts which manage the 
routine business of the Companies. The cardinal ques- 
tion is as to the propriety of State interference with 
the corporate and trust property of these seventy-two 
Corporations, which have existed, pretty much as 
we know them now, since the beginning of the Tudor 
riod. The trust and corporate incomes of these 
ompanies were estimated by the Commissioners in 
1884, as we stated last week, at between £750,000 and 
800,000 a year, and the capital value at fifteen millions 
sterling. It is probably more now, as the value of land 
and house property in the City has risen lately, though 
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against this must be set the depreciation of their lands 
in other counties. But it is not on the amount of their 
property that the case for interference can be grounded. 
As Burke said, greater or less is treason against pro- 
perty ; and there is no more reason for intervening in the 
case of an income of a thousand a day than in that 
of a thousand a year. We must examine more closely 
the reasons given by the Commission for refusing to treat 
the incomes of the Companies as private property, and 
also for regarding a certain portion of their corporate 
revenue as held on trust. The Companies were originally 
a Municipal Committee of Trade and Manufactures, 
and on their incorporation by the Plantagenet monarchs 
they became a State department for the superintendence 
of the trade and manufactures of London. It is admitted 
that from the commencement of the sixteenth century 
the Companies began to lose their character as trade 
organizations, and that by the end of it they were what 
they are now, associations identified in name with trade 
and manufactures, but whose real objects have been 
rather hospitality and benevolence. The Companies, 
however, never lost their public character, for until 
1835 it was necessary to obtain the freedom of a Com- 
pany in order to become a citizen of London, and at the 
present day the municipal privilege of choosing the Lord 
Mayor together with the aldermen is enjoyed by the 
liverymen. It further appears from the evidence that 
much of the real property acquired by the Companies 
during the pre-Reformation period was acquired for 
religious or benevolent objects, and that their lands, 
which were confiscated at the Reformation as being held 
to superstitious uses, were redeemed upon a representa- 
tion that the rents were required for the relief of poverty 
and the promotion of education. The Commissioners 
further declare their opinion that “it is not improbable 
that certain of the Companies’ title-deeds, which were 
destroyed in the Fire, would, if preserved, have disclosed 
trusts ; that the law of trusts in its application to the 
increment of the Companies’ City house property appears 
to have promoted the increase of the Companies’ 
corporate estate at the expenses of their trust estate ; 
that in certain cases trusts to convert charitable bequests 
of money into land have not been executed by the Com- 
panies, and that such neglect has been injurious to the 
Companies’ trust estate ; that the Companies are public 
bodies, holding realty under licenses inmortmain, by virtue 
ofacustom ofthe City of London which has enabled them to 
acquire land therein, in excess of such licenses, and are, 
therefore, trustees of their corporate estate for public 
purposes.” The signatories of this report were the late 
Lord Derby, the last Duke of Bedford but one, the late 
Lord Sherbrooke, the late Lord Coleridge, Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, Mr. Albert Pell, Mr. Walter James (now 
Lord Northbourne), the late Mr. Firth, and Mr. Thomas 
Burt. A minority report signed by Lord Cross, Lord 
Rothschild, and Alderman Sir Richmond Cotton pro- 
tested against any State interference with the Com- 
panies, on the grounds that it was unnecessary and 
would be contrary to the spirit of our laws ; while the 
late Lord Selborne, then Lord Chancellor, after ad- 
mitting in his evidence that the Companies are under a 
greater moral responsibility to the public with respect 
to their corporate expenditure than private individuals, 
stated his belief that ‘‘the Companies were at law abso- 
lute and perfect masters of their corporate property,” 
and “‘ declined to contemplate” any ‘‘redistribution ” of 
the Companies’ corporate income by the State. Lord 
Selborne was, as is well known, the Master of the 
Mercer’s Company, having succeeded to membership by 
hereditary right derived from his great-grandfather. 
Many people contend that there ought to be a dis- 
tinction between the trust and the corporate income of 
the Companies. The Commission, it will be observed, 
make little or no distinction between the two kinds of 
income. As regards the trust estate, they say that 
“‘the facts that several of the numerous charities of 
which it consists date from the fourteenth century, and 
that nearly all were founded more than fifty years since, 
prove, in our opinion, the necessity for a revision of the 
trusts.” The corporate income they persist in regarding 
as, in the main, held on trust for public purposes. But 
the kind of practical consideration which will weigh with 
most Englishmen more than delicate questions of law or 
abstract justice is, How have the Companies spent these 
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vast sums of money? Have they been good stewards of 
their property? Of the total income of upwards of 
£700,000 a year, £200,000 a year, more or less, arises 
from trust property, and is applied in accordance with 
the wills of founders, Acts of Parliament, decrees of the 
Court of Chancery, and schemes framed by the Com- 
missioners of Charities or the Commissioners of Endowed 
Schools. Over the application of this income the Com- 
panies have no control, but the Commissioners are by no 
means satisfied with the expenditure of the money. 
About three-eighths, or £75,000 a year, is expended on 
almshouses and the relief of poor members; about 
three-eighths, or £75,000 a year, onschools, apprenticing, 
charities, and exhibitions at the universities ; while about 
one-quarter, or £50,000 a year, is spent on “‘ charitable 
objects of a general kind.” The almshouses and the 
pensions may pass, though some of the latter seem high 
when compared with the pensions of the Civil List. 
But when it comes to educational endowment and 
charitable objects of a general kind, it is at once obvious 
that the question becomes a public one. Some of the 
charities are bequests for purposes which are obsolete, 
such as the relief of the inmates of debtors’ prisons ; 
others for purposes which are impracticable, according 
to modern ideas, such as ‘‘ portions to poor maids,” and 
‘*loan charities” for advances to young men commencing 
business. Undoubtedly, some of the trusts require 
revision, and the very ordinary and numerous per- 
sons who form the courts of the various Companies 
are hardly equal to so difficult a business. The majority 
of the Commissioners think that the legal doctrine which 
prohibits perpetuities should be applied to the charities of 
the Companies, and that after fifty years the funds should 
be directed to objects of public utility without any regard 
to the intentions of the founder. Most sensible people 
agree that the dead hand should not control the pro- 

erty for ever anda day. But the period of fifty years 
is too short : and respect should be paid to a founder’s 
intentions for at least a century, unless the objects of 
his benefaction are obsolete or mischievous. The effect 
of shortening the period to fifty years would certainly be 
to discourage a great many charitable bequests. But 
it is when we come to the expenditure of the corporate 
income that the strongest case for State interference 
appears, It is computed that £175,000 a year is spent 
on ‘* maintenance,” of which £75,000 a year goes in 
rates, taxes, repairs, &c., and £100,000 a year in fees 
to members of the courts and salaries of officials. The 
fees and salaries certainly require looking into, though, 
of course, the stories about five-pound notes under the 
dinner-plates are inventions. The least defensible item 
is the £100,000 a year which is spent on banquets. It 
is a mighty large sum to spend on eating and drinking, 
though it must be admitted that at some City dinners 
the champagne, though generally not iced, is in point 
of age irreproachable. About '£150,000 a year of the 
corporate income is spent on public or benevolent 
objects ; and the Companies deserve all the credit for 
the Merchant Taylors, St. Paul’s, and Tunbridge 
schools, for the Yorkshire College at Leeds, for the 
Technical College at Finsbury, and the Central Institu- 
tion in South Kensington. The Commissioners calcu- 
late that the Companies spend about £80,000 a year in 
London on hospitals, dispensaries, religious charities, 
orphanages, and pvor-law relief. But there still 
remains a large residue of income, which is spent on 
objects neither public nor benevolent ; and we agree 
with the majority of the Commissioners that such moneys 
should be expended, under the direction of an Act of 
Parliament, on scholastic and scientific objects, such as 
‘elementary, secondary, and technical education ; on 
‘general public purp@ses, such as hospitals, picture gal- 
leries, museums, libraries, baths, parks, and open 
‘spaces, on improvement of workmen’s dwellings ; and, 
‘where the Companies represent trades, subsidies to the 
‘benefit societies of such trades. 


THE CUTLERS’ METROPOLIS. © 
By a CoRRESPONDENT. 

“TCHE ‘firstiimpression:of ‘Sheffield is of fogs and frost, 
gaunt, phantom chimtreys belching #lackness intoa 
chill, -still atmexphere ¢f white soup. ‘It is nasty to 
taste, this white soup, md ~¢prings ¢t ‘the: theoat of a 
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visitor, half choking him and leaving his nostrils coated 
with a sooty snuff, like mouthfuls of Baker Street Station, 
A Babel of uncouth dialect proposes hansoms, but the inn 
is hard-by, and acquaintance with a medieval cabriolet 
may be deferred till after bath and breakfast. Then, 
surely, the city is less austere of aspect. Sheffield is a 
city, be it noted in passing, neither in the American nor in 
the Anglican sense, but by letters-patent. The city, then, 
belathered with fog, dingy and pock-marked with frost- 
bites, remains dour and forbidding of aspect all day. 
And yet its very hauéeur and reserve, transfigured by the 
haze into impressionist picturesqueness—almost into one 
of Mr. Whistler’s ‘* Songs on Stone ”—charm the senses 
and linger upon the imagination with a forcible fascina- 
tion of their own. 

Sheffield is of the switchback order of edification, all 
uphill and down dale at unexpected moments ; there are 
no streets which could be ‘‘ called straight” ; and the 
pavingis as yet undeflowered bytram-lines. But forechoes 
of machinery and a high-tide of bustle at the dinner-hour, 
one might almost fancy an overgrown country-town. 
perruque many of the manners and customs ; dingy shops, 
for instance, and an obtrusive preference for marketing. 
There are markets under cover for every sort of victual, 
from oysters to poultry and mutton; open-air markets 
for raiment, recalling vaguely ‘‘ Chinese Town” at 
Moscow ; and draughty compromises, for miscellaneous 
bargains, a long way after, but still something after the 
bazaars of the East. As for the people, we are scarcely 
well enough over the Yorkshire border to reckon upon 
the full Yorkshire charm, but the difference from the 
drowsy South is conspicuous even to an ephemeral 
visitor. The Sheffield lasses do not seem to wear 
extensively those becoming dark shawls, which so 
enhance the stately comeliness of their sisters further 
North, but he would be hard to please who misliked them 
altogether for that. And with both sexes and every age 
the genial alertness, the frank, friendly independence are 
as conspicuous as they are irresistible. There is a 
melody about the breezy dialect, which forms an 
entrancing contrast after either the vulgar discords of 
the Cockney or the unintelligible jargon of the Scot. 

That smoke and fog are the approved maguillage of 
edifices, conferring upon them a spurious age, which to 
them is as essential a charm as youth is to the human 
face, every Londoner knows. In Sheffield that pigment 
has been applied with no sparing hand. The quaintly 
shaped parish church at the top of the hill might be a 
primeval building of the most precious black marble. It 
has the airs and graces of a hobbledehoy cathedral, as it 
stands nervously in a dull wilderness of flat tombstones, 
which form an approach of irregular black pavement. 
If the church looked new, it would look hideous ; as it 
is, it will pass for many more than its four centuries 
and easily frowns off all idea of absurdity. The cruciform 
interior is more unquestionably pleasing, though it had 
easily lent itself to more ambitious ornamentation. 
Facing the church is the famous Cutlers’ Hall, where 
the annual ‘‘ Cutlers’ Feast” is fixed to take place next 
Thursday. This week the banqueting-room has been 
given over to the tender mercies of a Wesleyan bazaar, 
and the Corinthian capitals are veiled by a shoddy make- 
believe of Constantinople at Olympia. The rest of the 
building is chiefly of the character of the average 
country town hall, and can scarcely attract the traveller, 
with pot-bellied portraits and vomitings of yellow 
ochre on the walls. But every Sheffield man, however 
little connected with the cutlery, takes a pride in this 
representative edifice and the many historical associa- 
tions which link the Cutlers’ Company and their head- 
quarters with the present prosperity and past traditions 
of the city. 

Perhaps the portion of the building shown with most. 
pleasure is the Registry of Trade Marks, for these have 
long been and still are the particular province and pre- 
rogative of the Cutlers’ Company. Like many another 
old corporation, the Cutlers’ Company has seen much of 
its old glory depart. From the enjoyment of an extensive 
wopith and far-reaching influence, with something not 


cemotg from sovereign rights over a whole population 0: 


workers, traders and apprentices, it has come down to 
little mexe than a registry of trade-marks, and derives. 
‘most of its income from letting its premises for the usual 
variety eatertainments. If you ask, in Little Peterkin 
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accents, of what avail is such a company shorn of its 
ancient privileges, you are informed that “‘ the people of 
Hallamshire are in the unique position of having a registry 
of trade-marks at their own doors.” Accordingly, it is 
not surprising to find that questions of trade-mark 
assume undue prominence in the thoughts and conversa- 
tion of those connected with Cutlers’ Hall. Any one who 
has compared the labels of eau de Cologne bottles may 
form an idea of the extent to which trade-marks are 
habitually imitated. And recent legislation has made the 
confusion worse confounded. In the case of Mitchell’s 
pens, for instance, it was found that their distinctive 
letters of the alphabet, which had been accepted as 
trade-marks by a former Act, were now no longer pro- 
tected, and that all the world might, if they chose, begin 
to make and sell their own J pens. The registrars con- 
stantly complain of the ever-increasing difficulty to find 
new trade-marks, which do not in some particular re- 
semble a mark already upon the register. 

The most obvious and interesting duty of a visitor to 
Sheffield is to follow the example set by King Khama 
the other day and visit one of the numerous cutlery works 
with which the place abounds. Perhaps the most pros- 


.perous works are those of Messrs. Rodgers, where a 


courteous welcome may be relied upon. Some fifteen 
hundred hands are employed, and everything seems to 
be carried on in an exemplary manner. There are large 
show-rooms upstairs, containing various curiosities of 
cutlery, for the most part attempts at the infinitely great 


_and the infinitely little. In a pair of scales under a glass 
case may be seen twelve diminutive pairs of scissors, each 


said to be perfectly complete in execution and the dozen 
collectively weighing but half-a-grain. Hard by is a 
gigantic knife displaying every imaginable blade and 
implement, sufficient to turn the heads of a whole Board 
school. Then comes a larger still, known as a ‘“‘lob- 
ster” knife, and containing no less than 1895 blades— 


_all made to close, as the showman triumphantly protests. 


It was begun in the year 1822, and a blade is added to 
it every year. Itis a favourite emissary to international 
exhibitions, whence it has brought back many an 
imposing medal. 

There is a certain sameness about going over a 
factory, whether the manufacture be carpets, biscuits, 
glass, matches, or pocket-knives, and there is neces- 
sarily some effort in conjuring up sufficient intelli- 
gent interest to satisfy your cicerone. But the works 
of Messrs. Rodgers are at least as interesting as any 
others of easy access. The most striking, nay, an 
almost haunting scene, is that in the grinding-room. 
A number of men and boys are astride a sort of hobby- 


horses, holding hunks of steel against insatiable revolving 


grindstones, leaning forward like jockeys, and seeming 
to urge on their wild steeds with grim earnestness. The 


-din contributes to the suggestion of excitement, and 


incessant showers of sparks afford flowing manes of 
fire to these fanciful steeds—nightmares in very deed. 
Over the workmanship of files in another room the 


obvious note of exclamation is over the patient methodi- 
-cal regularity with which each little dent is hammered 


out. But, after all, one does not exclaim over the 
‘patient, methodical regularity” of a sewing-machine, 
and really such workmen can have very little more soul 
in them than the sewing-machines, which perish. A 
picturesque sight is afforded by the process of hammering 
out rough-looking pieces of red-hot steel until they 
assume a very presentable similitude of a table-knife 


- blade. There is also a fascinating instrument, known 


as a ‘‘ dolly,” used to polish the handles of razors. It is 
a rag dolly, or, rather, a wheel made of countless circular 
sheets of rag, and the handles are held to it while it spins 
rapidly. It is an interesting discovery, in this age of 
shams, to learn that stag and ivory handles really are 
made of what is pretended for them. In the case of 
smooth stag-horn, known to the trade as ‘‘bok,” there 
is a process for creating artificial indentation, but the 
obvious temptation to use gnarled wood in its place 
seems to be steadily resisted. About ivory, many 
interesting facts are to be learned, among others that 
there is a brisk trade in refuse ivory-dust for making 
jelly. It is naturally tasteless, but it is said to be more 


» strengthening than beef-tea. The price of ivory is high 


at present, and averages £1500 a ton. A fine tusk, 
say nine feet long, will fetch some £100 to £150. 
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African ivory is far more valuable than Indian, for, while 
yellower at the outset, it grows whiter with age, while 
the other becomes constantly yellower. The best hard- 
grained ivory is always reserved for billiard-balls. 

The difficulty of obtaining satisfactory information re- 
specting the cutlery trade is not the reserve so much as 
the varied opinions of those who are best informed. After 
making due allowance for the sanguine pride inseparable 
from headquarters, the consensus of opinion may be set 
down roughly in this wise. The cutlery trade has not 
suffered from the general depression to anything like 
the degree in which other trades have suffered. Indeed, 
if there has been suffering at all, it has been of the 
negative kind, as, for instance, the greater increase in 
the output of foreign cutlers. No one at Sheffield 
admits that the success of foreign competition is due to 
better work or better workmen abroad. The best Shef- 
field houses, they say, continue to produce the best 
cutlery in the world, and will continue to hold their own 
all over the world. Where foreigners compete most 
successfully is in the manufacture of cheap articles. 
Though Sheffield shrinks from admitting it, there can be 
no question that American dental instruments can give 
Sheffield steel a grindstone anda beating. In any case, 
the broad fact is clear that foreign cutlery is making 
gigantic strides towards rivalry in the public trade, if 
not in the public favour, with the traditional industry of 
the cutlers’ capital. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


S hes phrase which has for years been proclaiming 
that the schoolmaster is abroad has now become 
too stale to introduce except in the columns of the daily 
Press, which seems to claim some aseptic virtue by which 
fetid modes of speech are preserved from decay. If, 
however, we were permitted to remodel this expression, 
we should be disposed to declare that this is the epoch 
in which the examiner is abroad, and sometimes very 
much abroad indeed. The last half of this century has 
been the era of examinations, and has witnessed the 
avatar of the examiner. It is about forty years since 
the highest prizes in the Civil Service, especially of India, 
have ceased to be the heritage of younger sons of pros- 
perous families, and have been made the prizes in the 
duel between examiner and examinee. Far be it from 
us to try to adjust the balance between the competition 
wallah, with his aptitude to point out the limitations of 
Euripides and Cicero and to illustrate the laws of gravity 
whenever he mounts a horse, and the old Haileybury 
man who could ride and shoot but opined that Tacitus 
was a Father of the Church and that Virgil wrote 
something about arms and a man with a dog (a fact, 
incredible as it may seem). Forty years long have 
our youth been grieved with the generation of exa- 
miners, and for the present and the near future it has 
been decided that the elect of the examiner shall 
inherit the foreign earth at least. What seems to us 
to call for comment is, that while the best of our 
available talent has been enlisted in the attempt to 
devise perfect courses of study, it has never (apparently) 
occurred to any one that the examiners may be far from 
perfect and that the art of examining is not necessarily 
possessed by every competent scholar. The present 
writer has had a very wide and diversified experience as 
an examiner. He has required from candidates a pre- 
cise account of the institution of ostracism at Athens 
and has received for answer: ‘‘ The done it on ostrich- 
shells.” He has met the more ambitious candidate who 
(in reply to a question easily to be divined) stated that 
‘* the constitution of Servius Tullius which he inherited 
from his estimable parents was originally excellent, but 
by reason of a life of dissolute indulgence he came to an 
early grave.” On the other hand, he has examined 
compositions and essays which were little short of works 
ofart. But the most striking lesson of a long experience 
is that examiner differs from examiner almost as much as 
candidate from candidate. Theexaminersareall possessed 
of more or less solid knowledge, therein differing from 
the examinees. But whereas the latter all aim at the 
same end, the displaying or the simulating of know- 
ledge, the former have widely divergent views about the 
duties which they are called upon to perform. At present, 
in England, the examiner, as a rule, seems to aim at 
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assimilating himself as much as possible to a machine. 
The present writer has been told by a man of exquisite 
scholarship that he felt regret at being obliged to assign 
a greater value to the obviously inferior of two compo- 
sitions, because he had split up the passage to be trans- 
lated into ten parts, and it so happened that the incidence 
of the errors, not their relative gravity, forced him to 
give the better mark to the candidate who had no style, 
and to deny it to him who had shown real power of 
composing. Examining depends on knowledge and on 
intelligence in the discharge of a particular duty. Of 
the latter quality many examiners deliberately divest 
themselves under the fear (perhaps morally com- 
mendable) that unless they transform themselves 
into machines they may be swayed by prejudice. But 
they ought to be swayed by prejudice, of course 
not personal, which is impossible, for the candidates 
in all open competitions are designated by numbers. 
The candidate who succeeds in at once prejudicing 
the examiner in his favour is the one who has shown 
real ability. In seven cases out of ten he is set aside for 
some steady dullard who has avoided certain pitfalls set 
to catch him. It is the examiners who are to blame if 
cram prevails over education. To readjust the course, 
or the age of the examinees, is as futile as it would be 
to remodel the franchise if the electors chose to vote 
according to some prearranged system which some- 
times compelled them to return the wrong man. The 
cut-and-dried methods of examining infest especially the 
old-established branches of study, which form the staple 
of university teaching. In the recent examination for 
the Indian Civil Service, university scholars in classics 
and mathematics have failed to gain as many marks in 
those subjects as were awarded to candidates in such 


subjects as Law, Political Economy, Political History, . 


who had not devoted to these branches of study as 
many weeks as the former had devoted years to the 
studies in which they had so highly distinguished them- 
selves in their own universities. In this recent examina- 
tion (of which there is much more that might profitably 
be said) we are glad to find that the aspiration of 
Macaulay has been largely realized. By far the most 
of the selected are university men. But we regret to 
find that many of them were obliged to supplement 
their university store of knowledge by makeweight con- 
tributions from London factories of civil servants. Are 
these factories really refineries, or do they owe their 
success, if not their existence, to the discovery that the 
non-university subjects pay better because the examiners 
in them are not, as a rule, dons, but men of the world 
who have not learned to transform themselves from 
intelligent critics into automatic machines ? 
R. Y. TYRRELL. 


POETRY. 


THE TWILIGHT OF FORGIVENESS. 


I* this importunate heart trouble your peace 
With words lighter than air, 

And hopes that in mere hoping flicker and cease : 
Crush the rose in your hair, 

Cover your lips with rose-heavy twilight, and say : 
**O hearts of wind-blown flame ! 

O winds, elder than changing of night and day, 
That longing and murmuring came 

From marble cities loud with tabors of old 
In dove-gray faery lands, 

From battle-banners, fold upon purple fold 
Queens wrought with glimmering hands ; 

That saw young Niam hover with love-lorn face 
Above the wandering tide ; 

And lingered in the hidden desolate place 
Where the last phoenix died, 

And gathered the flames above his holy head, 
And still murmur and long : 

O piteous hearts, changing till change be dead 
In a tumultuous song !” 

Then cover the pale blossom of your breast 
With your dim shadowy hair, 

And trouble with sighs for all hearts without rest 


The rose-heavy twilight there. 
W. B. Yeats. 
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PARENTAGE. 


‘The unmarried, said A’ us Czesar, who will not add to the strength 

of the State, may be called slayers of the people.” 
Ah no, not these ! 

These, who were childless, are not they who gave 

So many dead unto the journeying wave— 

The helpless nurslings of the cradling seas ; 

Not they who doomed by infallible decrees 

Unnumbered man to the innumerable grave. 


But those who slay 
Are fathers. Theirs are armies. Death is theirs ; 
The death of innocences and despairs ; 
The dying of the golden and the grey. 
The sentence, when these speak it, has no Nay. 
And she who slays is she who bears, who bears. 
ALICE MEYNELL. 


ATHENS IN 1895. 
I].—Tue GREEKS. 


()% what may we truthfully congratulate the Greeks ? 
is a question which in one form or another must 
inevitably occur in the meditation of every curious 
visitor in Athens. On their land, for its natural beauty 
and its intense historical interest—certainly ; and on 
their freedom—by all means. But what use they have 
made of their freedom, and how they have justified 
fortune in making them the inheritors of such an 
inspiring country, are interrogations to which the 
answers are less obvious. In politics and economics 
they have lamentably failed ; a severe critic would sa 
that they had signally shown their incapacity for self- 
government. They are wily and cunning, as in the days 
of Odysseus the son of Laertes ; but they cannot pay 
their way, as an honest nation should, and they are very 
far from being ashamed. In economy they have con- 
spicuously neglected the ‘‘holy words” that have on 
sundry occasions been addressed to them by the prophets 
and diplomatists of the greater Powers. In archeology, 
however, they have been effectually stirred by the 
example and precepts of other European countries. In 
the exploration of subterranean Greece they have, not- 
withstanding the usual emptiness of their treasury, 
taken a fair share. Not to speak of what has been 
done at Athens, especially on the Acropolis, by the 
Greek Archeological Society, they can point to the 
splendid discoveries—the theatre, the tholos, the 
temples of Aesculapius and Artemis, and much 
else—in the Hieron of Epidaurus. This year visitors 
to that famous sanctuary of Aesculapius might 
see the stadion in the process of excavation, and 
on the north side of the Acropolis of Mycenz 
spades have been busy under the same auspices. As 
long as the control of antiquities is in the hands of the 
present Ephor, M. Kavvadias, there is no fear that the 
Greeks will cease to prosecute archzological research 
with success. But it is often, and with reason, ques- 
tioned whether the average educated Greek feels any 
genuine interest in the antiquities which lie strewn so 
profusely around him. To affect such an interest ina 
certain measure is an obligation of nobility; and it 
tickles Hellenic vanity, which is strong, to see that 
his country excites enthusiasm in foreigners. Many 
educated Englishmen have never visited Stonehenge, or 
Stratford-on-Avon, so we would not lay stress on such 
a case as that of the learned epigraphist M. Kumanudis, 
whom we heard confess that he had never visited 
Orchomenos. But we might fairly comment on the 
indifference of the nation in caring for the preservation 
of its priceless monuments. At Olympia, Mycene, 
Tiryns, Epidaurus, and some other places, the antiqui- 
ties are fairly well looked after ; but what is to be said 
of the fact that the Athenian Acropolis—most precious 
of all—is entrusted to a wholly inadequate number of 
old, incompetent warders, whom tourists, possessed 
with a desire of chipping sculptures and pocketing 
mementoes, have no difficulty in eluding? The Stoa of 
Attalus is under the guardianship of an aged dame, 
whose son has an unlucky taste for the art of painting, 
and practises it freely on the columns and exedre. 
Does M. Kavvadias, or any subordinate ephor, visit the 
building once in the year? But in these cases there is 
at least the semblance of care and protection. Even 
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this semblance is denied to the interesting range of 
ruins south of the Acropolis. The Dionysiac Theatre 
and the Asclepieon are the playground of the ragged 
Arabians of the neighbourhood. Again, the Ceramicus, 
though it has a keeper, is, with the adjoining Dipylon, 
a place for offensive refuse. But worst of all is the 
‘* Treasure-house of the Minyz” at Orchomenos; we 
hope that, if M. Kumanudis had visited it, the sight of 
its estate would have saddened him. The beautifully 
carven ceiling lies neglected on the ground like any 
common stone; and what should be regarded as a 
sacred spot is used for very trivial purposes by the 
inhabitants of the modern village. There is not even, 
outside the massive doorway, the modern Greek equi- 
valent of puert, extra meiete! to enjoin respect for the 
prehistoric tomb. 

The paternal concern of a Greek Government for the 
promotion of archeological research was exh‘bited in a 
fashion more instructive than impressive this year. The 
deposition of Professor Oekonomos from the chair of 
Archeology, which he held for many years in the 
Athenian University, will deal no fatal blow to the 
subject which he professed. But the incident is a 
characteristic instance of the petty tyranny which is 
practised in small States endowed with constitutions for 
which they are unripe. One day there appeared in the 
morning papers a long manifesto above the signature 
of M. Vlachos, the Minister of Education in the Interim 
Government which was appointed in the last days of 
January. The document set forth in flowing periods the 
importance of having a competent scholar in the 
Archeological chair, who should be able to promote the 
advance of his subject, and to associate on terms of 
scholarly equality with the heads of the foreign Archzo- 
logical Schools. For such a vé/e M. Vilachos solemnly 
declared M. Oekonomos to be entirely unfitted. He 
proceeded to charge M. Oekonomos with gross ignor- 
ance and incompetence, and with having, a long time 
ago, made free with some German dissertation, and 
published as his own researches of which he was 
notoriously incapable. On these grounds M. Vlachos 
advised his Majesty to remove M. Oekonomos from the 
chair which he disgraced, and appoint some one who 
would adorn it. The Minister’s communication was 
— by a formal act of deposition signed by the 

ing. 

Everybody in Athens knew that there was political 
animosity behind; for it was generally thought that 
though M. Oekonomos was not a man to set even the 
Ilisus on fire, he was a very respectable professor. He 
has had devoted and formidable champions in the 
students of the Philological faculty, who refused to 
attend any lectures unless their favourite teacher were 
restored. This strike—dmrepyia, as it is called—gave 
the authorities a great deal of trouble, and the professors 
a great deal of leisure for amusement or private 
work. It was the most interesting achievement of the 
King and his remarkable Interim Ministry, composed of 
A.D.C.s. Vindictiveness is generally supposed to be 
a characteristic of Greek Ministers ; and M. Vlachos did 
not let slip his brief opportunity. The King might have 
declined to adopt his advice ; but if one were asked to 
name the most salient quality of the King of Greece, 
intelligence is hardly the first word that would spring to 
one’s lips. 

Since the Liberation, the Greeks have been at con- 
siderable pains in improving their language. They are 


- proud of it, but hardly expect foreigners to speak it, for 


few do ; but if you try they are very much pleased. An 
Oxford don who was asked what he thought of the 
Style of the Fourth Gospel, replied that St. John wrote 
Greek with courage. And in Greece the traveller will 
do well to follow the Evangelist’s example and speak 
‘Greek courageously, though his difficulty will probably be 
the opposite of St. John’s. A little colloquial Neohellenic 
will carry farther than much pure Attic. Purism is, indeed, 
coming in, and the tendency is to assimilate the modern 
to the ancient language. One meets gentlemen, old 
and young, who would think it a shame to express 
“boots” by mrarovr(ia, or ‘‘ steamboat” by Sardp:, when 
they have and at their disposal. But 
one cannot affect more than a languid interest in such 
fancies and fashions of speech when there exists no work 
‘of literature, pure or popular, that is great, or stimu- 


lating, or capable of giving exquisite pleasure. In 
February last, a patriot and poetaster named Achilles 
Paraschos died. Much ado was made about him in 
Athens ; we read his ‘‘show” pieces, and found that it 
was indeed much ado about nothing. There have been 
others better than he, but this acknowledgment signifies 
little. One occasionally comes across some haunting 
lines, as, for instance, 
orn KAivn Tod péevers, 

but they are few and far between. And it is no better 
with art, science, and philosophy. The speculator who 
professes to trace the subtle connections between moral 
and economic phenomena might argue that an advance 
in any of these fields is impossible for a people which 
has hopelessly immoral ideas on the question of public 
finance. The first step to a satisfactory financial con- 
dition is the abolition of two utterly useless things—the 
army and the navy. It is not really a hard saying, and 
it is the mere truth. That no politician can venture to 
propose this measure of salvation speaks ill for the 
honesty and intelligence of the Greek people. 


‘**THE FLYING DUTCHMAN” REVIVAL. 


AGNER took ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman,” ‘ Tann- 
hiuser,” and “ Lohengrin,” in three long running 
steps ; from ‘‘ Lohengrin ” he made a flying leap into the 
air, and after spending some five or six years up there, 
he landed safely on ‘‘The Niebelung’s Ring.” The leap 
was a prodigious one, and you may search history in 
vain for its like ; and still more astounding was it if you 
reckon from the point where the run was commenced. 
‘“‘The Flying Dutchman” was avowedly that point. 
‘*Die Feen” is boyish folly; and “ Rienzi” an attempt to 
out-Meyer Meyerbeer. But in the ‘‘ Dutchman” Wagner 
first really sought to realize himself, to find the mode of 
best expressing the best that was in him. That mode he 
found in ‘‘The Rhinegold” and mastered in ‘* The Val- 
kyrie,” with its continuous development and transmogri- 
fication of themes. And (to discard utterly my former 
metaphor) after steeping oneself for several nights in that 
last great river of melody, wide and deep and clear, it 
was interesting to be led suddenly (on Friday night, 
25 October, when Mr. Hedmondt produced the 
‘* Dutchman”) to its source and see it bubbling up with 
infinite energy, a good deal of frothing, and some brown 
mud. 

Compared with ‘‘The Valkyrie,” ‘‘The Flying Dutch- 
man ” is ill-contrived and stagey. It is flecked here and 
there with vulgarity. It has far less of pure beauty: it 
has only its moments, whereas ‘‘ The Valkyrie” gives 
hours of unbroken delight. ‘‘The Valkyrie” appeals 
to the primary instincts of our nature, instincts and 
desires that will remain in us so long as our nature is 
human ; while for a large part of its effect the ‘‘ Dutch- 
man” trusts to a feeling which is elusive at all times 
and has no permanent hold upon us. Horror of the 
supernatural is not very deeply rooted in us, after all. 
Modern training tends to eliminate it altogether. In 
later life Goethe could not call up a single delightful 
shiver. There are probably not half-a-dozen stories in 
the world from which we can get it a second time. At 
any rate, the unexpected must play a part in producing 
it, and the same means does not produce it twice with 
anything approaching the same intensity. Hence the 
Dutchman’s phantom ship must be more ghostlike at 
each representation, its blood-red sails a bloodier red ; and 
in the long run, do what the stage-carpenters will, we 
coldly sit and compare their work with previous ships. 
True, the music which accompanies its entry is always 
impressively ghastly; yet while we know this, we are 
acutely conscious that our feeling is more or less a laud- 
able make-believe—a make-believe that requires some 
little effort. Then Heine’s notion, which seemed so 
brilliant at first, that the Dutchman could be redeemed 
by the unshakeable love of a woman, has now all the 
disagreeable staleness of a decrepid and obvious untruth. 
It has no essential verity to give it validity, it is no 
symbol of a fact which is immediately and deeply felt to be 
a fact. The condition of redemption is entirely arbitrary : 
it might as reasonably be that the Dutchman should find 
a woman who would not shrink from eating his weather- 
stained hat. What was it to the Dutchman’s damned 
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soul if all the women in the world swore to love him 
eternally, so long as he was unable to love one of them ? 
The true Wandering Jew is not the unloved man, but 
the man who cannot love, who is destitute of creative 
emotion and cannot build up for himself a world in which 
to dwell, but must needs live in hell, a world that others 
make, a world where he has no place. Wagner knew 
this, and makes the Dutchman fall in love with Senta; and 
that only leaves the drama more than ever in a muddle. 
One wants a reason for his suddenly being able to love. 
It cannot be because Senta promises to love him till 
death ; for he has had hundreds of fruitless love affairs 
before, and knows that all women promise that and 
some of them mean it. Besides, the highest moment 
of the drama ought either to arrive when he feels love 
dawning in his loveless heart, or when he sails away to 
eternal torment, believing that Senta made her promise 
in a passing fit of enthusiasm ; and at one or other of 
those moments we ought to have some sign that he is 
redeemed. There is no such sign. The phantom ship 
falls to pieces and the Dutchman is freed from his curse 
when Senta casts herself into the waves ; and the highest 
moment of the whole drama is that in which, the 
dreamy monomaniac, the modern Jeanne d’Arc, the 
real hero of the opera, wins her own salvation, masters 
the world and makes it her heaven, by taking her fate 
in both hands and setting out to do the thing she feels 
most strongly impelled to do. If the Dutchman’s 
salvation depends on himself, it is evidently unnecessary 
for Senta to be drowned ; if it depends upon her, it only 
shows that Wagner, writing fifty years ago, and dazzled 
by the brilliance of a new idea, could not see so clearly as 
can be seen to-day that Senta was her own and not the 
Dutchman’s saviour; and if (as it apparently does) it 
depends upon both Dutchman and Senta, then, at a per- 
formance, at least, one can merely feel that something 
in the drama is very much askew, without knowing 
precisely what. 

In minor respects ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman ” falls con- 
siderably short of perfection, even of reasonableness. 
For example, the comings and goings of Daland are 
fearfully stagey. But worst of all are the arrangements 
of the first act. I can go as far as most people in accept- 
ing stage conventions. If Wagner brought on a four- 
eyed, eight-horned, and twenty-seven-legged monster, 
and called it a Jabberwock, I should not so much as ask 
why the legs were not all in pairs like the horns and eyes, 
solong as I saw in the animal's habitsa certain congruity, 
aconformity to what I would willingly regard as Jabber- 
wock nature. But who can pretend to believe in a ship 
which comes against the rocks in a storm and anchors 
there while the captain goes ashore to see whether 
shipwreck is imminent? That the majority of opera- 
goers cannot live by the sea is self-evident, and that few 
of them should ever have seen a shipwreck unavoidable ; 
but surely any one who has crossed the Channel must 
have a vague suspicion that to place his vessel against 
the rocks in a tempest is the last thing a seaman would 
dream of doing, and that if he were driven there, and 
managed to get ashore, he would call his men after him 
(if they needed calling), and trouble neither about cast- 
ing anchor nor going aboard again. The thing is 
ludicrously stagey. I suppose that Wagner was too sea- 
sick to observe what happened during his weeks of 
roughing it in the North Sea. But the second scene is 
admirable. That monotonous drowsy hum of the Spin- 
ning song is exactly what is needed to put one in the 
mood for sympathizing with Senta and her dreams. 
With the third there is an occasional return to the bad 
stagecraft of Scribe ; but there are also hints of simple 
directness of the later Wagner. 

The music is like the stagecraft : now and then simply 
dramatic, now and then stagily undramatic ; sometimes 
rich and splendid, sometimes threadbare and vulgar. 
And by this I do not mean that the old-fashioned set 
pieces are of necessity bad, and the freer portions 
necessarily good. Good and bad may be found in the 
new and the old Wagner alike. That sailor’s dance is 
to me as odious as anything in Meyerbeer, and the 
melody which ends the love-duet is scarcely more toler 
able. On the other hand, not even in ‘‘ The Valkyrie ” 
did Wagner write more picturesquely weird music than 
most of the first act. The shrilling of the north wind, 
the roaring of the waves, the creaking of cordage, the 
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banging of booms, an uncanny sound ina dismal night at 
sea : these are suggested with wonderful vividness, show- 
ing, by the way, that whatever Wagner saw when he was 
at sea, he at least heard everything. At times he gives us 
gobbets of unassimilated Weber and Beethoven, but some 
passages are as original as they are magnificent. Perhaps 
the finest bars in the work are those in which Senta de- 
clares her faith in her ‘‘ mission,’”’ and the Dutchman 
yields himself to unreasoning adoration. Other moods 
came to Wagner, but never again that mood of rapturous 
self-effacement. It is perhaps a young man’s mood ; 
certainly it is identical with the ecstasy with which one 
contemplates a perfect piece of art, or a life greatly 
lived ; and here it finds its supremest expression. 

The aim of the ‘*‘ Dutchman” is so high and so im-. 
perfectly attained that the’singers and management have 
no easy task to put the opera upon the stage with any- 
thing like adequacy. Scenery and machinery must be 
well-nigh perfect to produce the illusion. Singers find 
it as hard to treat the best music justly as to make the 
worst music serve the purpose. I regret to say that 
neither Mr. Hedmondt’s singers nor stagemen were at 
all equal to their task. The entry of the phantom ship 
perhaps came off ; but in the last act the ship did not go 
off at all, making nonsense of Senta’s leap into the waves. 
There was no attempt, beyond the ordinary stage- 
lightning and stage-thunder and stage-wind, to give an 
impression of a storm in the first act. The sailors, 
instead of singing their ‘‘ Yo ho hey !” as they pulled in 
ropes, came down to the rocks and sang there, appa- 
rently to cheer up the captain. Wagner’s directions are 
explicit, and I am curious to know whether that is why 
no stage-manager ever observes them. Or am I doing 
the stage-manager an injustice, and is the real reason 
his professional aversion to doing anything naturally ? 
Mr. Ludwig, who did the Dutchman, looked the part, 
and frequently acted it, but his voice—whiehCan never 
have been more than a German bark—is now too hideous 
to be listened to with pleasure by any one except him- 
self. I cannot say who was most fatuous, Mr. Llewelyn 
(Daland) or Mr. Dudley Buck (Erik). Mr. Llewelyn’s 
notion of singing is a continuous shout: he bellows his 
asides so that they might be heard at Paddington ; and, 
having no idea of how to carry himself when he is not 
singing, he is everlastingly pretending to whisper to 
some one, which is—for Wagner himself has said it—the 
unspeakable sin in music-drama. Mr. Buck dresses and 
acts in absurdly dandy fashion ; he seems to produce 
his voice where ventriloquists are popularly supposed to 
prodlice theirs, in the pit of the stomach; and his enun- 
ciation is, to put it gently, unusual, evenat Covent Garden 
inacheap season. May I ask him what he means by a 
‘‘fahreen sheep”? Finally, Madame Duma, who under- 
took the part of Senta, has neither the face, the figure, nor 
the temperament for it. Her singing was good enough 
singing in its way, but did not help one to get an im- 
pression of the mystical girlish enthusiast of Wagner’s 
imagination. Her appearance is much more against her 
than her singing. If adipose tissue were a matter over 
which singers had no control, then one might suffer in 
silence, tolerating bad appearance for the sake of fine sing- 
ing or acting. Orif these bulky actresses would realize that 
Nature has given them figures that should make them ideal 
exponents of Mrs. Gamp (were she staged), and if they 
would accordingly dress in loose and flowing garments to 
disguise their defect,one might go so far as to sympathize 
with them. But when an unwieldy lady squeezes herself 
into a tight bodice—a process which does not improve the 
appearance of even a young, handsome, and graceful 
woman—so that (like Madame Tree, when she is laid to 
sleep as Brunnhilde) her outline suggests a switchback 
railway, or (like Madame Dumaas Senta) she looks like 
a bolster with a string drawn tightly round the middle, 
then she removésher last excuse fornot being told that she 
looks ugly and ridiculous, and is laughed at both by the 
audiences who watch her and the fellow-artists who sing 
with her. It only remains to be said that Mr. Feld con- 
ducted more ineptly than I dreamed mortal could. The 
usual cuts were made. That is to say, some of the 
finest parts were taken out, not because the opera is 
too long, but because (I presume) it would be unpro- 
fessional to play it as the composer intended. And a 
conductor as well as a stage-manager must above. ali 
things be professional. J. F. R. 
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THE NEW MAGDALEN AND THE OLD. 


‘The New Magdalen.” By Wilkie Collins. (Revival). 
Theatre Metropole, 28 October, 1895. 


Ts rise of the suburban theatre into artistic import- 
ance is a phenomenon which I have been expecting 
for many years. 
the theatre with anything like the assiduity with which 
it goes to church and chapel, I should not have had so 
long to wait. Even now there are districts of London, 
larger than many German towns which have their 
theatre and their grand ducal opera-house, where the 
inhabitants must come to the Strand district to find a 
theatre tolerable by people of the most moderate culture. 
But the signs of change in this respect are thickening. 
Whilst west end management is getting more and more 
desperately precarious, theatres like the Grand at Isling- 
ton, the Lyric at Ealing, and the Metropole at Camber- 
well apparently prosper steadily. Still, until this week, 
i had never been invited by a suburban manager to a 
first night, because the suburban manager has usually 
nothing to show except a piece already produced and 
criticized at a west end theatre. Now, however, Mr. 
Mulholland, the manager of the Metropole, has taken 
a step forward by producing a play on his own account, 
the said play being no less a work than Wilkie Collins’s 
‘*New Magdalen,” in which the late Ada Cavendish 
became famous twenty years ago. ‘‘It is a curious fact 
in connection with the recent craze for problem and sex 
plays,” says Mr. Mulholland, in a little manifesto circu- 
lated last Monday night in his theatre, ‘‘ that the bold 
initiation of Wilkie Collins in this respect has been 
practically ignored. The existence alike of such a work 
as ‘The New Magdalen,’ and the creation of Mercy 
Merrick in this relation, has never been adequately 
acknowledged. It is in some sense with a view to 
showing the influence of this work on the so-called 
‘new movement’ in dramatic literature, and placing 
dramatic facts in their true perspective, that the present 
revival has been undertaken.” 

On that let me say, respectfully but firmly, that ‘‘The 
New Magdalen” is no more a modern “sex play ” than 
Mercy Merrick is a real Magdalen, or, for the matter of 
that, a real woman. Mercy is the old-fashioned man 
_-made angel-woman. She is only technically a liar, an 
impostor, and a prostitute; for the loss of her repu- 
tation occurs through no fault of her own; and the 
fraud by which she attempts to recover her place in 
society is so contrived as to seem quite harmless when 
she enters on it. Mercy is interesting, not because she 
is specifically feminine, or what Lombroso calls ‘‘ sexually 
psychopathic,” but because certain ideally and nobly 
human impulses are personified in her; so that she 
gains our sympathies in spite of inconsistent and 
‘smprobable circumstances. To invent such an ideal 
figure; to thrust her into a refuge by a string of 
novelist-manufactured accidents, and then bring on 
-a Christian Socialist clergyman to raise her up and 
hail her as ‘‘the noblest of God's creatures” before 
an audience perfectly well aware that the typical women 
in our refuges are not in the least like her except in 
point of the susceptibility to sentimental sermons and 
the superficially amiable emotional facility which are 
only the symptoms of their weakness of character—to 
do all this was not to anticipate ‘‘ the new movement,” 
but to provoke it. Where Wilkie Collins really struck 
the new movement was in his sketch of the Reverend 
Julian Grey, who might have been a stagey forecast of 
the Reverend Stewart Headlam, though he was probably 
a reminiscence of some earlier pioneer of Christian 
Socialism. You will find hundreds of such parsons now: 
in fact, the Guild of St. Matthew is a Guild of St. Julian 
Grey. The scene in which Julian Grey describes all the 
little sallies by which he horrifies his bishop already 
falls flat because by this time the bishop himself might 
perpetrate them all, and worse, without scandalizing 
anybody. 

The stage has moved as well as the world since Ada 
Cavendish created Mercy Merrick. Then ‘‘ The New 
Magdalen” was a fashionable and well-made piece: 
to-day its innumerable asides and soliloquies, each more 
absurd and impossible than the last, are quite out of the 
question. In other respects it is still a strong play as 
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plays go, hugely superior to the modern work of Messrs. 
Carton, Frith, and Jerome, but presenting the fatal dis- 
qualification from the point of view of the west end 
manager of to-day that it requires acting, and powerful 
acting too. It is a significant fact that the return of 
‘The New Magdalen ” to the London stage has involved 
the return of Miss Janet Achurch, the only tragic actress 
of genius we now possess. After seeing Miss Achurch 
in the third act of ‘‘ The New Magdalen,” I quite under- 
stand why she has not recently been let loose in modern 
plays. The other evening even the comparatively quiet 
and adaptable talent of Miss Marion Terry, in spite of 
all her tact and charm, nearly knocked ‘‘ Dick Halward 
to pieces ; and I hardly expect to see Miss Terry on the 
stage again except on occasions when the supply of 
ladies who can be depended on not to act runs short. 
Miss Winifred Fraser, the English creator of Ibsen’s 
Hedwig Ekdal, was cautiously admitted on that occa- 
sion as a Temple laundress, in which capacity she could 
hardly do much harm. What would happen to a play of 
the ‘Dick Halward” class with Miss Achurch in it is 
hardly to be imagined—it is like trying to conceive a 
successful gunpowder plot. The supreme test of tragic 
acting is that indescribable disturbance of soul in which 
the spectator finds himself when the curtain comes down, 
a sensation from which I have usually found myself per- 
fectly safe in London theatres except when Duse is at 
large here. How Miss Achurch managed to produce it 
with the execrable support she had, I do not know—it is 
hardly too much to say that in the most difficult scenes 
every speech of hers was followed by some ineptitude or 
obvious blunder which reduced the whole play to 
absurdity until she rescued it again—but she certainly 
did produce it. Three magnificent strokes in particular 
remain vividly in my memory : the gleam of rage through 
the hungry tenderness of her demand to Horace Holmcroft 
whether his love for her would stand the test of the loss of 
her social position ; her annihilation of Grace Roseberry 
with the contemptuous ‘‘ mad, you're mad,” the words 
striking the woman in the face like a hammer ; and the 
superb movement with which she swept herself to the 
feet of Julian Grey as the penitent Magdalen. * This last 
would have been a fine piece of art even if there had 
been anything resembling a Julian Grey on the stage. 
As there was nothing but an unfortunate gentleman who 
was not within a fortnight of knowing his part, and not 
within five years of being able for it, the feat was all 
but miraculous. Miss Achurch actually persuaded the 
audience, between her efforts to prompt him, that he 
was acting rather well ; and after one memorable scene, 
during which she had borne him with a strong hand 
through a troubled ocean of forgetfulness, unprepared- 
ness, inexpertness, and general ignominy and confusion, 
he received a hearty round of applause from an audience 
which rightly felt that he had been taking part in a very 
powerfully acted scene. Comparing Miss Achurch’s 
play in this third act, and in the first act at the point 
where the possibility of impersonating Grace Rose- 
berry first strikes her, with the few squalls of temper 
which made Mrs. Tanqueray’s reputation, I am com- 
pelled-to admit that our playgoing digestion has been 
rather weak of late. 

For all that, the New Magdalen is not her old self at 
the Metropole, and never can, perhaps, be her old self 
again. When Ada Cavendish made her great success in 
it, she did no violence to the author. She gathered 
sympathy, first as the good hospital nurse on the battle- 
field, and then as the nice young lady at Mablethorpe 
House, quite as Wilkie Collins meant her to. Even the 
memorable fit of hysterics which swept away the 
audiences of the seventies with the undercurrent of rich, 
passionate, indignant emotion which was Ada Caven- 
dish’s chief gift, was ladylike in its form and conventional 
in its symptoms. But Miss Achurch belongs to an age 
which has little sympathy with the doves, soiled or 
unsoiled, of the age of Wilkie Collins. Mercy 
Merrick and Tom Hood’s drowned young lady ‘‘ fashioned 
so slenderly; young; and so fair” were not rebels 
against society : they were its victims, always conveying 
a faint suggestion that they were probably the daughters 
of distressed clergymen. And as victims, they were 
pitied. What has happened since is that we have 
changed sides to a great extent; and though we 
may not all care to say so, yet it is the rebel against 
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society who interests us ; and we want to see the rebel 
triumphant rather than crushed or reconciled, conven- 
tional society being just now in the pillory as a collective 
fool with whom we have lost patience. Miss Achurch, 
as might be expected from an actress who became 
famous as Nora Helmer in ‘fA Doll’s House,” pre- 
sents Mercy Merrick as rebel rather than victim. 
Middle-aged playgoers will still remember the deep 
conviction and pathos of Ada Cavendish’s ‘‘I can’t get 
back: I can’t get back” (into society), when she told 
her story at the beginning of the play. Miss Achurch 
made no such effect in this line: the effort of trying to 
imagine a woman in the honourable employment and 
heroic activity of Florence Nightingale, yearning like the 
Peri at the gate of paradise for a permanent situation as 
parlourmaid in a respectably prejudiced family, was too 
much for her; and the once famous line came out almost 
with suppressed impatience and contempt. I can as 
easily conceive a tigress settling down in a dairy as Miss 
Achurch’s Mercy Merrick domesticating herself with 
Lady Janet Roy, and receiving an offer of marriage 
from such a sample of good form as Mr. Horace Holm- 
croft. She has dignity and charm, but not the dignity 
and charm that Lady Janet would have recognized 
or liked: she has tenderness, but not quite the tender- 
ness that soothes the fevered brow of the wounded 
soldier of the stage. She reproduced for me an old 
experience of the days when, as a musical critic, I gained 
from contact with great works anda living art the know- 
ledge I am now losing and the finely trained sense I am 
now blunting in our silly and vulgar theatres. Just as 
Giula Ravogli first, and then Calve, in the exuberance 
of their dramatic talent, wrecked an innocently pretty 
epera by suddenly springing upon the delicate romance 
of Bizet’s and Prosper Merimée’s fancy the worthless, 
fierce, sensual, reckless, rapscallionly Carmen of real 
life, so, precisely, has Miss Achurch taken this innocent 
old figment of Wilkie Collins’s benevolent and chi- 
valrous imagination, and played into it a grim 
truth that it was never meant to bear—played it against 
the audience, so that the curious atmosphere of reluct- 
ance and remonstrance from which Calve used to wring 
the applause of the huge audiences at Covent Garden 
when the curtain fell on her Carmen, arose more than 
ence when Miss Achurch disturbed and appalled us at 


moments when Ada Cavendish, looking at the part from’ 


an older point of view, would have soothed and pleased 
us. Only, Miss Achurch, unlike Calve in Carmen, pre- 
served the heroic element in Mercy’s character. The 
clergyman’s line, when her betrothed repudiates her, 
“* Horace : I pity you,” had its full value. 

This incongruity between the New Woman and the 
Old was accentuated in an irresistibly comic way by the 
representative of Grace Roseberry, an actress with 
zpparently no idea of any part but that of the heroine of 
a popular melodrama. Grace Roseberry is, from the 
professional point of view, an excellent part. Detestable 
as she is made to appear by her utter lack of charity, 
this odious defect of hers is dramatically so important 
at the crisis of the play, that an actress who plays 
the part forcibly and faithfully can make herself remem- 
bered as surely as Mercy Merrick herself can. Un- 
fortunately the Grace Roseberry at the Metropole, 
a young lady with a promising appearance and 
temperament, to which she has added nothing except 
2 presentable diction and a meaningless mannerism 
or two, proved so deficient in dramatic intelligence 
as actually to play for the sympathy of the audience, 
thereby not only destroying her own opportunity, but 
disabling the play at its most critical points to an 
extent which would have ensured a disastrous failure if 
Miss Achurch had not been sufficiently powerful to create 
the illusion which her incompetent colleague was feebly 
contradicting. The effect at the end of the second act 
(counting the prologue as the first), when Miss Achurch 
was not on the stage, nearly upset the whole perform- 
ance. Grace Roseberry, instead of entering so as to make 
every one hate her instinctively at once, thereby excusing 
her cool reception by Lady Janet, came in pale, slow, 
and pathetic, only needing a patch of snow on her cloak, 
and a sentimental strain from the band, to draw tears 
from the gallery as the long-lost, cruelly wronged 
heroine. As it was, they waxed indignant at Lady 
Janet’s inhuman coldness to this sweet young creature. 
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The curtain descended on Grace Roseberry, the one un- 
sympathetic female character in the play, as its heroine, 
and all the sympathetic characters as brutal and uppish 
conspirators against an innocent maiden’s happiness. 
She was loudly applauded amid the suppressed convul- 
sions of the critics who knew the play, and what was 
coming in the next act. But it must have been extremely 
poor fun for Miss Achurch, who had to fight her way all 
through her great act against this silly blunder, instead 
of having its most powerful situation perfectly prepared 
for her, and needing only the touch of the match to the 
gunpowder, as Ada Cavendish always had. 

Miss Ada Neilson as Lady Janet, and Mr. Herbert 
Pearson as Horace Holmcroft, knew their parts, and got 
steadily and competently, if not very brilliantly, through 
them. But the play was in a desperately unprepared 
condition. In spite of a busy prompter, and considerable 
activity in that direction by Miss Achurch, appalling 
and irretrievable omissions occurred. A stupid cut in 
the first act, spoiling the introduction of Mercy’s narra- 
tive, was, I am afraid, intentional. The stage-manager 
managed to get the curtain up and down punctually ; 
but that was all. Grace Roseberry had to wait a long 
and weary time for the shell that was to strike her down ; 
and when, after loud and long remonstrances by the 
authorities behind the scenes, the catastrophe at last 
came tardy off, the window was blown in first, and the 
shell exploded afterwards. I hope I have made it clear 
that my disposition towards the suburban theatre is 
altogether friendly. It seems to me a delightful thing 
that I should be able to reach, by a reasonable tram or 
bus ride, a perfectly comfortable theatre where I can get 
a stall for four shillings and a programme for a penny, 
with all other fees abolished, and as civil and efficient 
attendance as any west end theatre offers. It does 
not occur to me to question the right of such a 
theatre to as much critical attention for its original 
productions as the Haymarket or the St James’s. Bit 
if such productions are to be rehearsed for three days 
instead of three weeks, and if the engagement of an 
eminent actress is to include an obligation on her part 
to do without any serious support, and risk leaving half 
her reputation behind her in consequence, then the sub- 
urban theatre must inevitably relapse into the provincial 
position of entertainer of companies on tour. I offer 
these hints to Mr. Mulholland with due allowance for the 
difficulties of a first experiment, and will add just one more 
with reference to his orchestra. The membersof that body 
play everything’straight through at an unvarying and 
most unsympathetic forte. I presume this is because they 
do not know how to play piano, pianissimo, fortissimo, 
mezzoforte, or any other of the nuances. Therefore I 
suggest that they should be enclosed, like the swell 
organ, in a box with Venetian shutters, which could be 
opened and closed according to the gradations of tone 
required. Then, possibly, the audience would not be 
driven to desperation by the not exceptionally long waits 
between the acts, as they are at present. 

Trilby—but no: I have neither time nor space this 
week for Trilby. Trilby can wait—for six months if 
necessary, I imagine—though I shall not keep her wait- 
ing longer than until next Saturday. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HERE was a good demand for money during the 

past week in connection with the Stock Exchange 
Settlement, but the supplies were large and there was 
no advance of much importance in loan rates. The 
amount of money, too, required for ‘‘carrying over” 
was diminished by the fall of prices during the last 
account. For day-to-day loans as much as 1 per cent 
was paid in some cases, but money was on the whole 
freely obtainable at 4 and } percent. Fortnightly loans 
in connection with the Stock Exchange Settlement were 
negotiated generally at 14 and 1} per cent; but the 
larger amounts were procurable at 1} percent. The 
Discount Market was dull, the rate for three and four 
months’ paper being } per cent, and for six months’ § 
per cent. The Bank-rate remains at 2 per cent. 


More than once during the past few weeks we re- 
ferred to the reckless over-speculation in mines which 
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had been going on for some time in Paris. The gam- 
bling mania spread through all classes, till even the 
waiters at the cafés had their little ‘‘ spec,” and prudence 
was altogether lost sight of. The result of this reck- 
lessness was the ‘‘ slump” we have witnessed in Paris 
this week. In order to pay for their losses in mines 
Paris speculators have had to sell good investment 
stocks, and the consequence has been a severe drop in 
prices all round. It is the opinion of the best authorities 
that there is little chance of any considerable improve- 
ment in the South African market before Christmas ; 
at the same time, ‘‘ Kaffirs” have before now shown 
wonderful recuperative powers. The Rhodesian stocks, 
which appear to have no sound financial basis, are prac- 
tically unsaleable ; but the good Rand Gold Mines are 
a perfectly safe investment and are likely to prove very 
profitable even at present prices. In the case of one 
company, for instance, we have it on first-rate informa- 
tion, that the value of their gold returns, now actually 
available, exceeds by one-half the value of their shares 
capitalized at present quotations. 


As we have said, the main cause of the ‘‘ slump” in 
Paris was the selling of good investment stocks by 
speculators to pay for their losses on mining shares. 
Other causes contributed to accentuate the depression : 
the Stock Exchange Settlement and the holidays on 
Friday and Saturday, the monthly liquidation in Paris, 
and the French ministerial crisis. We must also take into 
account the overspeculation at Constantinople, where 
the Bourse was saved from disaster by the timely 
intervention of the Ottoman Bank, and the attack on 
England in the Russian semi-official organ, the ‘‘ Russki 
Vestnik,” which had the effect of further depressing the 
Continental Bourses. The fact that such undue im- 
portance has been assigned to the latter communiqué is 
sufficient of itself to prove the ‘‘ topheaviness ” of Con- 
tinental speculation. The foreign market, as may be 
imagined, was very flat and unsettled. 


The mining settlement in London was not marked by 
any features of importance. Only two small failures 
were announced. The contangoes varied according to 
the position of the account and the credit of the 
borrower. But the open ‘‘ bull” account is certainly 
somewhat reduced now, in consequence of compulsory 
sales and the taking-up of shares by buyers. 
tuation in prices of mines continues, but is not so 
marked as it was previously, the different groups of 
operators supporting their own specialities. 


The report of the Consolidated Goldfields of South 
Africa is an interesting document, the more so because 
it does not make any secret of their investments, as 
other similar concerns are in the habit of doing. The 
gross profits realized on sales (about £2,500,000) is 
indeed extraordinary, and beats the record of any mining 
company in the world; but it is due chiefly to wild 
speculative buying on the part of other Trusts and 
Syndicates. In consequence of the change in their 
investments, the Company has practically become a 
deep-level mining trust, and its future prospects are 
bound up with the success, or the possible failure, of 
of their deep-level ventures. Now, mining engineers, 
however capable, are not exempt from the human 
tendency to err, and we read with some misgivings certain 
statements in the report that ‘‘the reef should be struck at 
a vertical depth of between 2000 and 3000 feet,” and that 
‘* your engineers are perfectly assured of the great value 
of the deep-level deposits, and are convinced of the 
feasibility of profitable mining to a vertical dépth of at 
least 5000 feet.” It is true that on some of the deep- 
level properties experiments have been made with the 
diamond rock-drill to a depth of about 2000 feet, but no 
such borehole drilling is mentioned in the report of the 
Consolidated Goldfields. And problematical assertions 
like those quoted above do not seem to us to justify the 

_ present extravagant prices of deep-level shares. 


With regard to the Anaconda Copper Mine, we hear 
that the real object of the “‘ deal” referred to in our last 
week’s issue was to enable Mr. Haggin to pay off the 
#1,000,000 advanced to him by Messrs. Rothschild, and 
to furnish him with some more capital for ‘‘ better- 
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ments.” The present price is about 6}, but, as may be 
imagined, it is a more or less artificial quotation. 


Home Government securities were affected by the 
general uneasiness, and Consols declined at one time on 
Thursday to 106}} (on the previous night they stood at 
107}). Home railway trafficreturns were excellent, but the 
prevailing dullness combined with large sales of stock 
to keep the market quiet. The weakness of ‘‘ foreigners” 
was also reflected in American Railways. Continental 
and provincial realizations, together with reported 
difficulties in connection with the Settlement here, 
also contributed to depress prices. Silver dropped on 
Thursday to 31d. per ounce. 


Facilis descensus Averni! We have previously ex- 
pressed our regret that Mr. Alderman Hawkes, J.P., 
should have thought proper to connect himself with 
several of the companies recently promoted by the 
‘* Bread Union” gang. The corruptive effect of evib 
associations is well known, but we were not prepared to 
hear that Mr. Hawkes had committed any further indis- 
cretion of this nature. We learn, however, that this. 
gentleman has just joined the board of Mr. John Charles 
Cottam’s Marie Rose Gold Mining Company, Limited. 
Such behaviour, on the part of an honourable man, is 
simply inexplicable. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
Tue ‘‘Breap UNION” GANG. 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF MEN AND COMPANIES. 


In dealing on previous occasions with the persons who 
help to compose the directorates of the Finance Cor- 
poration of Western Australia, Limited, Hannan’s 
Excelsior Gold Mines, Limited, the Pilbarra United 
Gold Mines, Limited, and Barberton Reefs, Limited, we 
appear to have used terms of even studied moderation. 
Indeed, our references to these individuals as ‘‘ honour- 
able” gentlemen may well appear Indicrous in the light 
of the facts which have since come to our knowledge. 
Three of these persons—Major-General Bates, Mr. J. B. 
Guthrie, and Mr. C. Bradley—were mixed up with Mr. 
Edward Beall, Mr. Edward Beall’s financial confederates, 
and their bankrupt companies, years ago. It was, 
therefore, quite unnecessary for us to caution gentlemen 
of their moral calibre against the danger of discreditable 
financial associations. Mr. Douglas W. Wales, too, 
has evidently received a sufficiently ample public- 
company education to render our good advice distinctly 
superfluous. This individual seems to have begun 
his career as a protégé of the celebrated Canon 
Hayman, and we are informed that he became, first 
of all, a dummy “nominee,” and then a_ dummy 
director of Canon Hayman’s fraudulent Canadian 
Pacific Colonization Corporation. Mr. Wales afterwards. 
drifted into the Pioneers of Mashonaland, Limited, 
another bankrupt and worthless venture, and he at 
present ‘“‘directs” a couple of dubious Westralian 
schemes in addition to the ‘‘ Bread Union” gang’s 
companies to which we have referred. We have to 
regret that neither Messrs. Brown, Janson & Co., the 
bankers, Mr. F. D. Bentley, the broker, nor Mr. W. A. 
Thomson, the solicitor, have as yet publicly dissociated 
themselves from these scandalous promotions of Harri- 
son Ainsworth, Samuel Wickens, James Kotchie, and 
Edward Beall. That they will eventually be very sorry 
for not having done so we are quite sure. The 
following is a sample of the letters which the ‘‘ Bread 
Union” gang are sending to certain of their unfortunate 
provincial shareholders who have written to them 
drawing attention to our exposures : 


THE PILBARRA UNITED GOLD MINES, LIMITED (W.A.). 
73 BASINGHALL STREET, 
LONDON, 28 October, 1895. 
Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of the 26 
inst. and beg to say that there is no foundation what- 
ever for the statements made in the so-called paper to 
which you refer ; in fact, my directors do not wish to 
waste paper and ink in refuting such statements, nor do 
they intend giving the people connected with it a free 
advertisement. 
Every word is absolutely untrue, and fortunately most 
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business men have learnt to treat such remarks with the 
contempt they deserve. 

There is only one object such men have to make dis- 
paraging remarks about a company, and I have no 
doubt that you as a business man will be able to see 
this object.—Yours truly, E. W. ApPLeTON 
(Secretary). 


One of our correspondents naively remarks that if our 
statements are untrue we ought not to use them—which 
appears to us a very proper sentiment. Unfortunately, 
however, for these ‘‘ Bread Union” swindlers, ‘‘ every 
word” of our statements is absolutely founded on fact. 
Messrs. Ainsworth, Wickens, Kotchie, and Beall may 
talk wildly through their dummy, secretary about 
*‘ object”; but what is their ‘‘ object”? It is money 
that these ‘‘ Bread Union” men want—other people’s 
money ; thatis their object. And they have not hitherto 
been particular as to how they attained that object. If 
we should happen to publish any untrue statement about 
these individuals they would be by no means slow to 
take full advantage of the circumstance. There would 
be money in it! 


Tue CorpPorRATION OF BritisH Investors, LIMITED. 
A **BUCKET-SHOP” AGENCY. 


In connection with the article which appeared in our 
last issue in regard to Mr. Edward Beall, the City 
solicitor, and the ‘‘ Bread Union” gang, a number of 
correspondents have written to us, some to make inquiry 
about, and others to offer information concerning, a 
«company ” styled the ‘‘ Corporation of British Investors, 
Limited,” which hails from 15 Copthall Avenue, E.C., 
and publishes at intervals a print, or circular, bearing 
precisely the same title. It appears that this publica- 
tion, which purports to give dond-fide advice upon bond- 
fide investments, is periodically distributed broadcast 
over the country, and, according to the correspondence 
we have received, has been the means of ‘‘ swamping” 
more than one ‘‘ British investor” already. The company 
and the circular together have recently been strenuously 
advising the ‘‘ British investor” to purchase shares in Bar- 
berton Reefs, Limited, in Hannan’s Excelsior ‘‘ Gold” 
Mines, Limited, and in Pilbarra United ‘‘ Gold ” Mines, 
Limited. Some of the persons who acted upon this 
disinterested advice are now very sorry they did so, 
because they have conjectured, and very rightly, that 
Mr. Edward Beall is at the bottom of it all. We are in 
a position to inform our readers that this print, or cir- 
cular, is merely Mr. Edward Beall’s ‘‘ Financial Critic ” 
under a new name, while the ‘‘ company” or “‘ corpora- 
tion ” itself is simply Mr. Edward Beall in disguise. Mr. 
Beall has need to disguise himself, otherwise many 
** British investors ” would recognize their ‘‘ adviser.” 


Tue LONDON AND CONTINENTAL INVESTMENT Cor- 
PORATION OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


ANOTHER ‘‘NO PROSPECTUS” COMPANY. 


The capital of this concern is £1,000,000 in 990,000 
ordinary and 10,000 deferred shares of £1 each, and 
500,000 of the ordinary shares are stated to have been 
subscribed by the signatories to the memorandum of 
association. This being so, the obliging promoters are, 
as usual, extensively advertising these details merely for 
the benefit of an unappreciative public. We do not think 
that the public are likely to be deceived by this sort of 
thing, and we are surprised to see that Mr. H. S. 
Stoneham has identified himself with such a promotion. 
The subscribers to this company’s memorandum 
of association—some 230 in number—are indeed 
a curiously mixed gathering. We should say that the 
financial purlieus of the City had been well whipped up 
to supply some of the names with which we are con- 
fronted. Company promoters, financial agents, bucket- 
shop keepers, and touts mingle together in strange 
confusion, and they dub themselves ‘‘ gentlemen” 
with a happy recklessness which commands our 
speechless admiration. It would be well to know what 
manner of “subscription,” so to speak, has been made 
for the 500,000 ordinary shares referred to. Isitacash, 
or simply a ‘‘ paper” subscription? Looking through 
the list ef ‘‘ subscribers” we are certainly not inclined 
to think that many of them have paid for the shares 
with which they arecredited. We must add, in fairness, 
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that, unlike some of the ‘no prospectus” companies 
we have had to criticize, the promoters of this London 
and Continental Investment Corporation supply the 
names of the directors and other officers connected with 
the company. These names, however, do not impress 
us, and they certainly fail to atone for the absence of a 


prospectus. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BELFAST STRIKE. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
LonpDon, 31 October, 1895. 


IR,—It takes nine men to make a pin, and if one goes 
away the other eight cannot make it without him. To 
build a ship you want some forty different classes of 
workmen, and if one class strikes the ship cannot be 
built, and there is nothing for the other thirty-nine to do. 
Thus, because there is an engineers’ strike in Belfast we 
are confronted with the certainty that, unless some 
strong measures are taken somewhere by somebody, 
100,000 men in Belfast and Glasgow will be out of 
employment on Wednesday, 6 November, on which 
date, too, the Glasgow masters are to lock out their 
men. Nearly 10,000 men in Belfast are idle now. 
Scotchand Irish mayors, newspapers, and philanthropists 
have failed to produce the slightest impression on the 
contest. It is time that English public opinion was 
brought to bear on both parties to the dispute. 

There is a certain sullen dignity about the Belfast 
workmen and employers which impresses one after 
some experience of English strikes. ‘‘ Blackleg” labour 
is almost unknown. They tell you frankly at Harland 
and Wolff's yards, for instance, that they have no inten- 
tion of summoning outsiders to take the place of their 
own men ; picketing, therefore, is rare and only a matter 
of form, and assaults are unheard of. The contempt of 
Mr. Rose, the strike-leader, when I asked him whether 
he was going to import Ben Tillett, John Burns, and the 
usual army of orators to keep things lively, was superb. 
He wanted neither speeches nor blackthorns. The 
Belfast masters, on their part, are reticent to the point 
of rudeness. Bishops, deans, lord mayors, and all 
other would-be mediators are informed that ‘‘ Mr. Hind 
is directed to say that the Belfast Employers’ Association 
has no power to settle anything, all arrangements being 
in the hands of the Joint Committee of the Clyde and 
Belfast Employers’ Association sitting at Glasgow.” 
The Glasgow Alliance is, of course, the crux of the 
situation. It binds the Glasgow masters, as every one 
now knows, to lock out their men in the case of a strike 
at Belfast, and the Belfast masters to do the same in 
the case of a strike at Glasgow; and is, as I am 
informed by some one who has seen it, a most precise 
and stringent agreement—with, however, one loophole 
in it through which, if I do not mistake, several 
Glasgow employers mean to escape. Further, their 
Belfast allies know that they mean to escape. 
This clause permits the employers to lock out their men 
gradually, a certain number each week, and the Scotch 
intellect has a very undeserved reputation for acuteness 
if these Glasgow masters cannot keep such an agree- 
ment and keep their works open at the same time. 
They have every temptation todoso. The bulk of their 
work now in hand shows an increase of more than 
12,000 tons on the work in hand this time last year ; 
and the North German Lloyd Company have promised 
(though they have lately threatened to rescind) con- 
tracts for two ships which are to excel the Campania 
and Lucania in size and speed. Loyalty to treaties is 
all very well in times of depression, but when there is 
work to be done and money to be made such loyalty 
becomes inconvenient. 

Large firms like those involved in the present strike 
in Belfast, of course, take contracts for many months in 
advance, and it is these contracts which create the 
difficulty. No doubt trade is rapidly improving, but for 
the next four, five, and in some cases six months, work 
must be done which was contracted for when prices were 
at their worst, and when the narrowest possible margin 
of profit was calculated. The increase of two shillings 
a week in their wages now demanded by the engineers 
would turn this small profit into a big loss; it means 
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wages bill of one yard alone, where gooo men are 
employed. The demand is an obviously unreasonable 
one, and is,I am told not meant to be pressed. Neither, 
I imagine, is the employers’ offer of one shilling a week 
increase, to begin 1 March, their ultimatum. Doubtless 
their business is not yet out of the depths of depression 
into which it had sunk during the Home Rule crisis, but 
even in those evil days employers were never near ruin. 
Unless my memory plays me false, three members of 
the firm of Harland & Wolff alone guaranteed £30,000 
to the Ulster Convention League only two years ago, 
and other employers were not behindhand. Also it is 
well to remember that at that time a conference was 
held, with Mr. Coombe (whose firm is one of the largest 
involved in the strike) as president, at which a reduction 
of two shillings a week in wages was agreed to by the 
men on the clear understanding that it should be given 
back at the earliest possible opportunity. The men 
are not, therefore, exactly claiming an advance of 
wages; and the only question is, Has the opportunity 
come? ‘‘ Yes,” says Mr. Rose, ‘‘ for the bulk of trade 
has increased, and we are not responsible for the ridi- 
culous prices at which our employers have accepted 
their contracts.” The argument is not altogether an 
unreasonable one, but it clearly shows that the question 
is one for arbitration and mutual concession. 

The masters will not consent to suffer alone for 
blunders which were no doubt partly due to a laudable 
desire to get any work at any price which would keep 
their yards open and their men together. When a 
compromise has been arranged on this point there will 
remain the further question of when the second shilling 
is to be given. The masters ask for six months’ delay 
after 1 March to decide this, but they promise nothing 
definite. That is another matter which can only be 
settled by arbitration, and the men would no doubt be 
satisfied if their employers would promise at the end of 
six months to submit to some arbitrator the question 
wether they—the employers—could grant the additional 
shilling. But by any means the strike must be stopped, 
and at once. If the only sound and sane and healthy 
part of Ireland is going to commit suicide, we shall 
regard the time spent in fighting Home Rule as wasted. 
—Yours truly, Epwarp H. Cooper. 

\ 


**A SCHEME FOR IMPERIAL FEDERATION.” 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
Lonpon, 29 October, 1895. 


Sir,—In the criticism of my scheme for Imperial 
Federation, which appeared in your Literary Supplement 
of last week, and of which I certainly have no reason to 
complain personally, you seem to invite me to give an 
answer to your question concerning myself, by remark- 
ing that ‘‘ what possessed him to issue it in its present 
form we cannot conceive.” 

My answer, already fully given in my introduction 
to the volume itself, is this: Mr. Cuningham’‘s articles, 
which appeared originally in the ‘‘ Westminster Review,” 
contained the outline of a complete scheme for Imperial 
Federation, such as had not been publicly propounded 
by any influential organization like the Imperial Fede- 
ration League, which, during its ten years’ existence, 
was constantly and unsuccessfully challenged by the 
Press to produce in workable detail a scheme worthy of 
the great object it had in view. 

This, I contend, Mr. Cuningham did, and hence my 
determination to reproduce it in its original form at the 
present time, because I considered it was a favourable 
opportunity for doing so. 

With regard to your criticisms on the alleged inaccu- 
racy of some of Mr. Cuningham’s figures, without at 
the moment either accepting or denying your conclu- 
sions, I cannot help thinking that you have somewhat 
too rapidly seized upon certain tables, which were not 
perhaps sufficiently explained by Mr. Cuningham, but 
which, with a more clear definition on his part of their 
real meaning, would have been susceptible of a different 
interpretation from that which you have put upon them, 
and would not be quite so inconsistent as might at first 
sight appear. 

However this may be, all Mr. Cuningham’s tables of 
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figures, whether accurately or inaccurately given, are 
published for the purpose of illustrating the vastness 
of the population, and the increasing resources of the 
Colonial Empire, which facts are indisputable. These 
figures do not affect in the slightest degree the great 
cardinal principle of Imperial Federation as a national 
necessity, by means of a representative ‘‘ Senate of the 
Empire.” This principle remains wholly untouched by 
your criticism and Mr. Cuningham’s figures. It is solely 
for the purpose of appealing once again to the British 
public ‘‘at home and beyond the seas,” and of giving 
publicity to the vital issues connected with the problem 
of the future of the Empire, that my scheme for Imperial 
Federation has been again brought forward in the 
volume referred to.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
FREDERICK YOUNG. 


THE DERIVATION OF ‘ LAGNIAPPE.” 
To the Editor of the SAaruRDAY REVIEW. 


CONSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
MEDELLIN, CoLomBIA, 13 September, 1895. 


Sir,—Your correspondent A. P. D., in a letter pub- 
lished in your issue of 6 July, mentions the word 
lagniappe, in use in New Orleans and in Grenada, 
W.I., in the sense of some trifle that is thrown in by 
the seller after a bargain has been made, as a philo- 
logical curiosity, and seems inclined to refer it to an 
African origin. 

La rapa, which is obviously the same word in a 
Spanish form, is used in precisely the same sense in 
Cuba, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru, to my knowledge, 
and very probably in other portions of Spanish America 
as well. 

Though the Spanish Academy has not as yet favoured 
this word with official recognition, it figures in Velasquez’s 
Spanish and English Dictionary, incorrectly described, 
however, as a Cuban provincialism. The word, though 
used in Cuba, is of Peruvian origin, and, according to 
Cuervo (‘‘ Apuntaciones Criticas,” fourth edition, p. 530), 
is derived from the Quichua yapana, additional, from 
yapani, to add. 

Quichua, the language of the ancient Incas, is still 
spoken by their descendants, and from it are derived 
many words current throughout Spanish America, and 
some even in Spain.—Yours very truly, 

HERRAN. 


| We have received a letter from Iquique, which repeats 
the information set forth above; but are none of our 
correspondents able to trace the word ‘‘ brottus” to its 
source ?—Ep. ‘‘S. R.”} 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH JOURNALISM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REview. 
Paris, 20 Octobre, 1895. 


MonsiEuR,—Voulez-vous bien me permettre une ob- 
servation au sujet de votre article paru dans le No. du 
19 Octobre, p. 495 ? 

Vous dites en parlant du ‘Morning Post,” que le 
‘* Figaro” cite chaque jour avec éloge des articles de 
ses confréres, mais vous n’ignorez pas que toutes les 
citations sont des réclames payées, et que le ‘‘ Figaro” 
est un organ ou tout se paie, depuis l’offre d’une 
cuisiniére jusqu’aux souscriptions de charité en passant 
par le monde, la politique et le chantage. 

Nous pensons en France que la presse anglaise est 
beaucoup supérieure a la presse francaise, vous semblez 
croire le contraire. Cela fait compensation, mais comme 
on se connait mal entre voisins!—Je suis, Monsieur, 
votre lecteur assidu, ANGLO-GALLUS. 


[The question raised by ‘‘ Anglo-Gallus” deserves to 
be argued at length, but now we can only say that he 
puts the case for the ‘‘ Figaro” very badly. Are all 
articles in the ‘‘ Figaro” mere puffs bought and paid 
for? Even if this be true, the fact remains that the 
literary and artistic criticism in the ‘‘ Figaro” is far 
superior to that in the ‘*Times.” From the reader’s 
point of view incapacity is worse than dishonesty. But 
the venality of the ‘‘ Figaro” is exaggerated; French- 
men exaggerate and flaunt their failings as consistently 
as Englishmen conceal theirs.—Epb. ‘‘S. R.”’] 
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REVIEWS. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


‘*Hans Christian Andersen.” A biography. By R. 
Nisbet Bain. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 1895. 


W#Y will not English biographers learn the virtue 
of moderation? We wanted a Life of Andersen, 
but we certainly did not want one so huge as this. A 
neat little critical biography, light and yet profound, 
such as M. Albert Sorel or M. Gaston Boissier would 
give us in French, a volume of some 200 pages, contain- 
ing nothing but what is essential, and that in a balanced 
and engaging form—such a book on Andersen would 
have been very welcome. But Mr. Bain, with the 
characteristic British inability to select, thinks that he 
owes it to himself to omit nothing, and so we receive 
this enormous tome, of near five hundred pages, in 
which the most trifling circumstances are chronicled side 
by side with the most important. Mr. Bain is very 
accurate, so far as we have tested him ; he goes to the 
fullest and the latest native sources; and his book is 
valuable and creditable. But it would be untrue to say 
that it is gracefully written, and we are afraid that its 
bulkiness will stand in the way of its practical useful- 
ness. It is none the less a praiseworthy performance. 

Andersen is a very curious example of a man ambitious 
to excel in all departments of imaginative writing, and 
succeeding in only one, that being the one which he 
esteemed the least. In the course of his active and pro- 
longed literary life, Andersen essayed epic as well as 
lyrical poetry, the drama, the novel, the advanced and 
semi-poetical book of travels, in each of these achieving 
merely a poetical and temporary success. Of his innu- 
merable books in these departments, however, not one 
would now be known in Europe, or even, except to 
students, in Denmark itself, had it not been for an 
experiment which he made in 1835, languidly, without 
conviction, little guessing what the result would be. At 
the age of thirty, having become at last somewhat 
famous by the publication of his sentimental novel, 
‘“‘The Improvisatore,” and having just returned in a 
penniless condition from a visit to the south of Europe, 
Andersen published a tiny volume of ‘‘ Fairy Tales,” in 
the hope of making a little ready money. Among these 
eventyr were ‘* The Princess and the Pea,” ‘‘ Little Claus 
and Big Claus,” and other immortal friends of our child- 
hood. In 1836 another collection followed, and another 
in 1837, this last containing ‘‘ The Little Mermaid” and 
‘* The Emperor’s New Clothes.” Andersen was fairly 
started at last on his real life’s work. 

But he did not think so, and what is interesting is that 
other people were of his opinion. The genesis of these 
fairy-tales is very curious. The legend of Andersen 
represents him as a kind of fairy grandpapa, with children 
climbing about his knees, telling them fairy-tales all day 
long. But Andersen was not particularly fond of children ; 
they easily offended him, and if they were not very pretty, 
very clean, and very nice-mannered, he avoided their 
company. Yet there were children who satisfied his taste 
among the children of his friends, and to these he would, 
before he was famous as a writer of tales, recount fan- 
tastic adventures in the style of the eventyr, but only, it 
seems, if their parents or other grown-up people were 
listening. There wasa kind of reflex action, it appears ; 
the rapt attention of the children excited Andersen to 
vivacious exhibitions of humour and fancy which he 
knew that only his adult auditors could appreciate. The 
result was something unique, but no one, not even the 

t himself, comprehended at first how valuable a gift 
it was. The Danish critics looked very coldly on the 
volume of 1835. It was ‘‘ too colloquial,” tainted with 
‘* moral indifference "—even, according to some purists, 
indelicate and unedifying. But Heiberg, the great 
appreciator of Danish literature—who had held aloof, to 
Andersen’s intense disgust, from the plays and novels— 
instantly recognized that the ‘‘ Fairy Tales” were the 
real thing, and placed them far above all that Andersen 
had previously done. Without any help from inside or 
outside, the ‘‘ Tales” found their way to the hearts of 
the public, and in a couple of years scarcely a Danish 
nursery was without them. 


Mr. Bain has little that is new to tell us of the amiable 
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and eccentric author of the ‘‘ Eventyr,” but he arranges 
old material in a useful form. He has chosen to ignore 
all recent English reminiscences and descriptions of 
Andersen, although the later chapters of his book might 
have been enlivened by a selection from what has been 
published here about the Danish poet during the twenty 
years subsequent to his death. Mr. Bain is strangely 
mistaken when he says that the impression which 
Andersen received from his visit to England in 1847 has 
never before been recorded for English readers, but this 
is no reason why it shoul¢ not, in its amusing but rather 
puerile details, be recorded again. The fact is that 
Andersen’s life, opinions, works, and failures, form a 
subject that is not a little hackneyed. His plaintive 
delusions about himself, the practical jokes played upon 
him, his petulant, wailing accusations brought against 
his enemies—these are all familiar to us. Andersen’s 
character was not without charm in its childish simpli- 
city. But he is hardly a psychological subject of great 
or lasting interest. There is nothing to find out, nothing 
to stimulate curiosity in him. His emotions did not 
spring from deep wells of feeling, but from superficial 
impulses, of vanity, pity, complaisance, or temper. He 
was scarcely a grown-up person ; he was a very brilliant 
child, who lived on, without arriving at man’s estate. 
This is a peculiar, and, on occasion, even a charming 
condition, but it is one which does not lend itself fruit- 
fully to analysis. The ‘‘ Fairy Tales,” on their part, 
have passed beyond criticism, into the very life of the 
Aryan race. They form a body of literature which, 
having been universally acceptable for sixty years, may 
very probably continue to be so accepted for sixty more, 
or six hundred. But we take them for granted now, we 
criticize them no longer, and as for Andersen’s other 
productions, which Mr. Bain chronicles and describes so 
patiently, they no longer exist, and not an Order in 
Council would make any of us read ‘‘ Ahasuerus” or 
‘*Agnete and the Merman.” Andersen, as the author 
of ‘‘ The Tin Soldier,” we know, and any other Andersen 
is no longer worth knowing. 


A ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


‘The True Story of the Chevalier D’Eon.” Told by 
Ernest A. Vizetelly. London: Tylston & Edwards 
and A. P. Marsden. 1895. 


B= ORE that passion for accuracy which is a disease 
of this age, history is fast becoming a dull authentic 
record. The element of romance is fading out of the 
past as it has faded out of the present, and one by one 
the old mysteries are solved, the old legends discredited. 
A short time ago the identity of the Man with the Iron 
Mask was conclusively proven, and here comes Mr. 
Ernest Vizetelly, fired with the remorseless intention to 
set at rest for ever all doubts concerning the sex of the 
Chevalier D’Eon. It must be conceded that he has done 
his deadly work with skill and completeness. Discard- 
ing the excessive eulogies with which M. Gaillardet and 
Captain Telfer have obscured the subject, Mr. Vizetelly 
has had recourse to the original documents preserved in 
the archives of France, and has thus formed his conclu- 
sions from the mass of evidence at first hand. Although 
he takes on the whole a favourable view of D’Eon’s cha- 
racter, his last biographer never abandons the judicial 
attitude towards his subject. He nothing extenuates nor 
aught sets down in malice, which is the more commend- 
able as D’Eon possessed that curious complexity of tem- 
perament, blent of fire and frigidity, that moves men 
either to intense sympathy or to acute dislike. His life- 
story, too, coloured with incessant intrigue and adven- 
ture, is calculated to stimulate the interest which his 
character arouses. Charles Geneviéve d’Eon de Beau- 
mont was born in 1728 of parents bearing a good name 
among the “‘ petite noblesse,” and at the age of seven- 
and-twenty obtained through the influence of his uncle 
the post of royal literary censor and admission to the 
salon of the Prince of Conti. Conti was then in- 
triguing with Russia at the instance of his royal 
master Louis XV., and D’Eon was selected to accom- 
pany the soz-disant Chevalier Douglas as secretary 
on his secret mission to the Court of St. Petersburg, 
whence he returned subsequently in the capacity of 
secretary to the ambassador, the Marquis de |’Hépital. 
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So well did D’Eon acquit himself in Russia, that after a 
short interlude of military service he was entrusted with 
a secret mission to England, which was a prelude to the 
projected invasion upon which Louis had set his heart. 
D’Eon accompanied the Duc de Nivernais, who was en- 
trusted with the negotiations that resulted in the Peace 
of Paris. Nivernais was not, however, more assiduous 
in the discharge of his ambassadorial duties than De 
t'Hépital had been, and D’Eon was largely instrumental 
in arranging the terms of a treaty so favourable to his 
own country. But the signing of the peace was unfor- 
tunately coincident with the recall of the Duc Nivernais and 
the appointment of the Comte de Guerchy as French Am- 
bassador in London. D’Eon had already formed a dislike 
to De Guerchy, and was extremely unwilling to work 
with him, although he was somewhat mollified at being 
appointed Resident and Chargé d’Affaires for the 
intervals between the Duc de Nivernais’ departure and the 
arrival of his successor. When De Guerchy arrived, how- 
ever, D’Eon refused to abdicate his position as Minister 
Plenipotientary and become once more a _ mere 
Secretary of Legation. But he had contrived, by his 
extravagance and the aggressive tone of his letters, to 
prejudice the Duc de Praslin against him, and De Guerchy 
presented him with letters of recall immediately on his 
arrival in England. Furious at such summary treatment, 
D’Eon resolved to set the official orders at defiance, 
and took with him from the Embassy a quantity of 
State papers, and the whole of the secret correspond- 
ence. Then began the feud between the recalcitrant 
Secretary and the new Ambassador, which raged so 
jong and so bitterly, and ended in the ruin of 
both. D’Eon’s course of action caused grave dis- 
quietude in France, for any disclosures of Louis’s 
lan of invasion would inevitably have resulted in an 
immediate declaration of war. All means were tried 
to secure either the papers or D’Eon’s person, but in 
vain. He accused De Guerchy of an attempt to poison 
him, and wrote to the French Court threatening to 
expose the secret correspondence unless his extravagant 
demands were acceded to. Subsequently, however, he 
surrendered a portion of the correspondence on being 
again appointed secret agent by Louis at an annual 
salary. About this time doubts first began to be cast 
upon his sex, partly, Mr. Vizetelly thinks, on account of 
the chastity of his life, which an age of universal licence 
rendered remarkable. Gradually the topic became the 
subject of a wager, when the death of Louis XV. some- 
what altered the aspect of affairs. Louis XVI. was by 
no means disposed to carry on the system of secret 
diplomacy, and having been assured that D’Eon was in 
reality a woman, he directed that his annuity should be 
conditional on his surrendering all State documents 
and assuming at once the garments of the female sex. 
This last requirement D’Eon refused to comply with, 
and he sought in every way to mystify the public, 
who were now wildly excited on the subject. The 
sex of the Chevalier D’Eon became the subject of 
gigantic financial speculations, of insurance policies, 
and of amorous intrigues. For some time D’Eon 
rejected the proposals of his Royal master, but at last 
his pecuniary difficulties compelled him to yield, and 
in 1777, just before his return to France, he appeared 
for the first time dressed in an elegant sacque 
and a diamond headdress. Even after Mademoiselle 
Bertin, Marie Antoinette’s famous modiste, had ex- 
hausted all her resources, D’Eon seems to have made 
but an indifferent figure of a woman. Once, indeed, 
disgust of his petticoats induced him to exchange them 
for his old military uniform, with the result of three 
months’ imprisonment at Dijon. In England, to which 
he returned in 1785, he was also obliged to retain his 
skirts under pain of forfeiting his pension. His fencing 
matches with the Prince of Wales and the Chevalier de 
St. Georges, wherein, although encumbered by three 
he proved himself more proficient with the 
oils than either of his antagonists, once again brought 
‘the name of D’Eon to every man’s mouth. The chronicle 
of his last years is, however, a record of pathetic 
poverty. The year 1810 saw his death and the eventual 
solution of the mystery. It is said that those whose 
intimacy he had won in the character of a woman, were 
_astounded to learn that D’Eon was indeed a man. It 
would be interesting to know if the change of apparel 
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wrought in thirty years a corresponding change in the 
character of D’Eon, or whether a man’s heart beat 
under a feminine bodice to the end. One would like to 
have learnt his impressions of life viewed in the light of 
his dual existence. If only D’Eon had kept a journal 
instead of dividing his energies between the foils and 
the artistic application of pearl powder ! 


BIRDS IN HELIGOLAND. 


‘* Heligoland as an Ornithological Observatory. The 
Result of Fifty Years’ Experience.” By Heinrich 
Gaetke. Translated by R. Rosenstock. Edinburgh: 
David Douglas. 1895. 


‘Two hours before a steamer going from Leith or 
London to Hamburg reaches the mouth of the Elbe, 
it passes the strange little islandof Heligoland. Although 
the shallow sea is already discoloured by river-water, 
the low-lying mainland is out of sight, and Heligoland, 
a flat, green-topped triangle, bounded by red vertical cliffs, 
seems as isolated in the sea as the remotest oceanic island, 
Its wind-swept summit is bare of trees, and, in spite 
of the clamorous host of sea-birds, one would think it 
most unsuited for bird-life. So indeed it is, affording 
as it does but scanty cover and little food. None the less 
it has turned out to be an ornithological observatory of 
the highest importance. For it stands in the middle of 
the great streams of bi-annual migration, and all the 
year round innumerable birds are passing over it, and 
wearied migrants make it a resting-place for the day. In 
early January there comes a stream of birds from the 
warmer wintering places of the south and west to 
breeding-grounds in the north and east. Guillemots, 
skylarks, and starlings are the first arrivals. In February 
and March, fieldfare, plovers, and wagtails begin to 
appear; in May the number of birds reaches its 
maximum. ‘ Many alight on the fields while it is still 
dark, and are present in their thousands by the time it 
has become daylight ; some, on the other hand, e.g. the 
blue-throats, arrive shortly before sunrise ; others, like 
the whin- and stone-chats, arrive only after day has 
fully begun; from this time onwards their number 
increases steadily, and in so striking a manner, that by 
ten o’clock in the morning, all the pastures, fields, and 
gardens, and even the rubble at the foot of the cliff, 
literally teem with blue-headed, black-headed, and 
yellow wagtails, redbreasts, chats, wheatear, whin- 
and stone-chats, blue-throats, warblers, and reed 
warblers.” 

In June the migration to the north ceases, and at 
once the return migration begins, the first arrivals being 
young starlings. From July to December the migration 
to the south and west goes on. The latest visitors are 
chiefly northern sea-birds, kittiwakes, gulls, and skuas. 
Thus all the year round Heligoland is a house of call 
for the passing birds, and this book contains the results 
of fifty years’ almost continuous observation of them by 
day and by night. Herr Gaetke is an artist who took 
up his abode in Heligoland because it was a suitable 
place for marine studies. But he has given so much atten- 
tion to birds that for a long time he has been known to 
all the ornithologists of Europe, and this well-executed 
translation of his great book places at the command of 
English readers an invaluable storehouse of informa- 
tion. The second and larger part of the book con- 
sists of notes upon the habits and characters of 
the three hundred and ninety-six different birds he has 
been able to collect in Heligoland. It contains an 
immense quantity of careful observation described in 
an interesting fashion. The earlier chapters deal 
with the migration of birds, and contain matter of 
considerable novelty and the most fascinating interest. 
Although the phenomena of migration have attracted 
attention from the earliest times, systematic observa- 
tions, extending over long periods of time, are exceed- 
ingly scanty. What really is required is a series of 
stations at which competent observers shall be placed, so 
that they may make a continuous series of observations 
carefully recording the exact times at which each set of 
them was made. Herr Gaetke had a friend on the east 
coast of England, in the latitude of Heligoland, and much 
valuable material resulted from their concurrent obser- 
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vations. To take an example, the two observers seem 
to have established between them an amazing rate of 
migration flight in the case of the hooded crow, a bird 
that under ordinary conditions is slow and cumbrous on 
the wing. In their journey to winter quarters innumer- 
able droves travel across Heligoland and past both sides 
of the island. ‘‘ The first flocks arrive about eight in 
the morning, and are succeeded in undiminished numbers 
by flock upon flock until two o’clock in the afternoon, 
all travelling, without interrupting their flight, in a 
westerly direction. According to the reports of my 
esteemed friend, John Cordeaux—with whose observa- 
tions, conducted upon the opposite east coast of England, 
I am in the habit of regularly comparing. my own—the 
first flights arrive at that coast about eleven in the 
morning, and the last at about five in the afternoon, 
the latter being followed sometimes by solitary strag- 
glers.” It has been shown that the flights of these birds 
leaving Heligoland in the morning are the same as those 
arriving on the east coast of England in the afternoon. 
This gives a velocity of nearly 108 geographical miles 
per hour. In the case of the spring flight of the 
northern blue-throat, Dr. Gaetke believes that it is 
accomplished at the rate of 180 geographical miles per 
hour, the journey from Egypt to Heligoland being per- 
formed in the course of a single night. But in this 
case, as in that of several other marvellous rates of 
speed, Dr. Gaetke had not the advantage of corre- 
spondents at the other end of the journey. Where 
migration flights take place across long stretches of 
ocean it is generally assumed that they are performed un- 
broken, and rates are calculated upon that assumption. 
But another observation that Dr. Gaetke made, although 
he attached little importance to it, seems worth noticing. 
He has repeatedly found on the surface of the sea off 
Heligoland, land-birds like thrushes resting and swim- 
ming; on attempting to rescue them he was surprised 
to find that they easily left the surface of the water and 
after a short flight took to it again. 

The migration flights are for the most partaccomplished 
at very great elevations, and Dr. Gaetke, speaking of the 
vertical ascent of birds in the air, commits himself to 
some heterodox views. He thinks that birds are able 
to soar or raise themselves vertically by some special, 
almost mystical means, in which wind and wings play 
no part. He talks rather loosely about the air-spaces 
and air-sacs in their bodies as if they aided appreciably 
in the lifting process. But it may be shown by simple 
physical means that the ballooning action of the warmed 
air in these cavities would be unable to lift more than a 
few of the feathers. Most observers disagree with Herr 
Gaetke, holding that birds are unable to soar except bya 
spiral flight in which the wings are used, and that soar- 
ing is rare or impossible in the absence of air-currents. 
Moreover, if birds had this power of raising themselves 
vertically one would expect them to employ it in the 
difficult task of raising themselves from the ground. 
But perching birds leave a bough with a jump or push 
that sets the whole tree quivering. Ground birds get 
into the air with arun anda jump. Many of the best 
flyers are unable to raise themselves from the ground 
at all unless they find a rock or cliff from which to 
launch themselves downwards, using gravity to obtain 
an initial velocity. 


WESTMINSTER. 


“Westminster.” By Sir Walter Besant. 
Chatto & Windus. 1895. 


S its name denotes, Westminster must be younger 
than London. Yet, according to its new historian, 

there was a Roman Westminster the name of which is 
unknown. It had wholly disappeared before the present 
Westminster was founded. ‘‘ The kindly earth covers 
up and preserves many precious secrets,” says Sir Walter 
Besant, and, till very lately, no one knew anything about 
a Roman station. Then it was found out that at some 


London: 


remote period there was a ford at Thorney, or Bramble 
Isle, as Sir Walter calls it, a ford which united the 
southern part of the Watling Street, the main road from 
Dover, with the northern, which comes from Chester, 
pursuing its course under the Milky Way, to which a 
reference is supposed to lurk in the Saxon name. 


We 
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know that some time after the middle of the fourth 
century London Wall was built and with it London 
Bridge, and henceforth the Watling Street no longer 
ran from Dover to Thorney, but was diverted at what 
we call the Marble Arch, and entering the City at 
Newgate, went over the bridge and so into Kent and its 
old course. From that time the Roman station at 
Thorney became of minor importance and was utterly 
forgotten perhaps in the Danish invasions, for it was 
wholly defenceless, perhaps still earlier, when the Middle 
Saxons, who never willingly settled among Roman ruins, 
which they thought were haunted, and who left even 
London untenanted, came into theland. As Cuvier and 
many more since his time could say from a fragment of 
bone or a tooth what the whole animal was like, the 
first propounders of the new Watling Street theory 
always said there must be Roman remains in West- 
minster. Even Dr. Guest, one of the historical Cuviers 
of our time, professed that he did not know why, after 
crossing London Bridge, the Watling Street turned 
westward to the Marble Arch and there resumed its 
north-westward course. But in 1869, a Roman sarco- 
phagus was found in the north green of the Abbey 
Church, and—still more to the purpose—in 1886, remains 
of a mosaic pavement were found under the floor of the 
nave. Q.E.D. TheRoman occupation of Thorney was 
changed from a theory into a fact. The map by which 
Sir Walter Besant illustrates the story at this point is 
the weakest thing in the book, being really misleading. 
Bbick Street (stc) is too far from the Tyburn, Tothill is 
made a ford, and the Watling Street is made to run at 
a right angle from Oxford Street. It is pleasant, how- 
ever, to be able to add that this is the only fault we 
have to find, beyond a few misprints, with a deeply 
interesting book. There is not a dull page in it. The 
writer makes difficult places smooth and dark places are 
lighted up. 

We may pass by the chapter of “ beginnings,” the 
history of the old palace, the chapters devoted to the 
Benedictine Abbey, the Sanctuary and Caxton’s famous 
printing press, and select for examination ‘‘ the City ” 
and ‘the streets and the people.” Here Sir Walter 
Besant is at his best as an archzologist, and very 
good that is. The great Westminster election of 1784 
forms a suitable theme. We do not carry on parliamen- 
tary contests in this way now. Otherwise we cannot 
greatly boast. We do not indulge in forty-seven days’ 
pollings ; but such a sentence as this might well apply 
to passages in the last election. Sir Walter might be 
describing numerous episodes in the history of recent 
contests in, say, Norfolk, when he writes ‘‘all the abuse, 
all the libels, all the monstrous lies hurled about on 
either side, were absolutely useless. I do not believe 
they influenced a single electorate.” He goes on: ‘‘ For 
my own part, had I been able to vote at that election, 
Fox should have had a plumper from me, if only to win 
one of the Duchess’s smiles.” If Sir Walter Besant 
confesses himself likely to have been influenced in his 
politics by a pretty woman’s smiles, the first sentence 
we have quoted goes for nothing. He is very interest- 
ing in a passage about caste. For a hundred and fifty 
years, ending perhaps in the middle of the present cen- 
tury, ‘‘there was a noble caste and a trading caste, 
quite separate and apart.” The noble caste possessed 
everything worth having ; the rest of the nation toiled 
for it in ‘*the pious contentment enjoined by the 
Church.” Among the caste were all the patrons of 
learning and taste. In spite of an immunity from 
morality, principle, and self-restraint, it encouraged and 
fostered all the virtues : ‘‘a wonderful history indeed.” 

Touching eminent inhabitants, Sir Walter Besant 
asks, after he has quoted a long list, ‘‘ how much, 
gentle reader, are you likely to remember of such in- 
formation as this after reading twenty pages of it ?’” 
But one thing we are glad to see. He combats the old 
story that Spenser the poet died in King Street ‘‘ for 
lack of bread,” as reported by Ben Jonson. He cannot. 
have been in want of money. He had his estate, though 
the rebels in Cork had burnt his house. He had a small 
pension. His widow married again, and the estate was 
worth quarrelling about with the eldest son. He had 
something like a public funeral in the Abbey Church, 
and ‘‘all the poets wrote elegies and threw them, 
together with the pens that wrote them, into the grave 
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of ‘ the little man who wore short hair.’” Westminster, 
till the other day, contained ‘‘ an unparalleled collection 
of almshouses and free schools.” Now, ‘if you walk 
down Rochester Row, you will find on the west side a 
large modern building, with a hall and offices, on one 
side of a quadrangle, and a red-brick house of pleasing 
appearance on the other side. These are the con- 
solidated or United Westminster Charities.” All the 
old almshouses, which were so picturesque and so lovely 
of aspect, are pulled down, the individual character 
which belonged to each was destroyed, and the separate 
endowments are all rolled together. One school still 
stands, and Sir Walter waxes pathetic over it. It is 
beautiful. It adorns the street. It is ‘‘sacred to the 
memory of two hundred years of Boy”; it is still useful. 
It must go to make room for residential flats fifteen 
stories high. ‘‘If there were any other reason for the 
destruction of the School, it is the tradition that Wren 
built it.” This tradition, to judge by the style, is pro- 
bably true, and, certainly, a better reason for pulling it 
down cannot be found, if we judge by what has happened 
in London. 

The account of the famous Scrope and Grosvenor con- 
troversy as to a coat of arms is very well done and not 
toolong. The trial took place in St. Margaret’s Church 
in 1387. ‘Geoffrey Chaucer, Esquire,”’ was one of the 
witnesses. The arms in dispute were adjudged to Sir 
Richard Scrope, and Grosvenor had to assume ‘‘ azure, 
a garb, or,” still used by the Duke of Westminster. It is 
curious to observe that with a lineage which was already 
ancient five hundred years ago, it is to a scrivener named 
Davis that the Duke owes his splendid inheritance in what 
was the old parish of St. Margaret. The tomb of Davis 
was the only one spared by the iconoclasts of ten years 
agoin the churchyard. It is dated 1665. Mary Davis, his 
heir, married Sir Thomas Grosvenor. Sir Walter finishes 
his book with a disclaimer : these chapters are not to be 
taken as a history of Westminster or even as a survey. 
**They are pictures of the city with its palace, its 
abbey, its sanctuary, and its slums, from a time when 
London did not exist until the present day.” 


LORD BRASSEY’S TRAVELS. 


“* Voyages and Travels of Lord Brassey.” Edited by 
Captain Eardley Wilmot. Two vols. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1895. 


HESE volumes contain a chronological selection 
from Lord Brassey’s lectures, sea-logs, and contri- 
butions to periodicals. His lordship has made himself 
a practical seaman, his cruises have carried him over a 
great part of the globe, he has studied Imperial ques- 
tions almost as a cosmopolitan, and he has some know- 
ledgeofeconomicscience. Consequently the book contains 
much that is of permanent value and interest. But 
we cannot say that the compiler has done his editing 
very judiciously. The book begins, for example, with 
the old familiar story of the atrocities of the Algerine 
pirates which provoked summary retribution, of the 
conquest of the country by the French, and of the pro- 
longed campaigns against Abd-el-Keder. Much that 
came under Lord Brassey’s personal observation also 
belongs virtually to ancient history: such as the prospects 
of the Panama Canal several years ago, the state of affairs 
im the Argentine Republic about the same period, and the 
condition of South-Eastern Australia before the financial 
crash, andof Southern Africa before thedevelopment of the 
gold-mining industry in the Transvaal. On the other 
hand, we learn much from the acute and highly edu- 
cated author, and much information that is to be found 
in any encyclopedia is put in simple and intelligible 
language. We may mention, by way of example, the 
laws of storms, the advantages of sail merely supple- 
mented by steam when time is of no special importance, 
the special perils of the tropical seas, and the prospects 
of our various colonies which have been competing for 
English capital and immigrants. As one of the Lords 
of the Admiralty and skipper of the famous Sunbeam, 
he dwells with sympathy and special knowledge on the 
hardships our seamen must undergo. He shows how 
the rate of wages is inevitably kept down by the com- 
petition and cheap labour of the frugal Scandinavian 
descendants of the Vikings. And, by the way, he hits 
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a conspicuous fault in the management of the swift 
Transatlantic steamers which reacts on the whole mer- 
cantile marine. Among the seamen of the Trans- 
atlantic mercantile fleets there is no fixity of tenure. 
At the end of each brief trip, out and home again, 
the best hands and the worst are all paid off. Lord 
Brassey is emphatic in his warnings to emigrants 
against countries where they may probably lose 
their capital. There are undeniably great tempta- 
tions in Brazil and Argentina, but he nevertheless 
recommends them to settle under the British flag, where 
English is the common speech. And he extends his 
warnings to some rising colonies of our own, where the 
soil with slight effort yields bountiful crops, and where 
the natural beauties are simply unrivalled. Thus Jamaica 
has made amazing progress of late years : there has been 
a rapid increase in the population and the foreign trade. 
It is likely to do still better in the future with black 
peasant proprietors, for the negro can live comfortably 
and lay by money with a single day’s labour in the 
week. But Lord Brassey makes the sweeping assertion 
that the white man cannot keep in health and strength 
save in a narrow belt upon the upper slopes of the Blue 
Mountains. He may be right, as in another statement 
he adopts—on the authority of the late Governor—that 
emancipation had nothing to do with the ruin of the 
planters and the island; but it seems to us that these 
assertions must be accepted cum grano, and that well- 
ascertained facts give the lie to them. 


ABOUT ALPHABETS. 


‘* Alphabets : a Handbook of Lettering, &c.” By E. F. 
Strange. London: G. Bell & Sons. 1895. 


Ts past four or five years have seen a considerable 
awakening of interest in forms of lettering and in 
their decorative uses. The most obvious result of this 
interest has been in the title-pages of books, which have 
notably improved within this period. It is not so long 
ago that the ordinary title-page was looked upon by the 
printer rather as an advertisement for the variety of his 
founts than for its normal purpose. Now, though 
unintelligent imitation has produced attempts at decora- 
tion equally impotent and fantastic, a better tradition 
has been set on foot. Mr. Strange’s admirable book 
should help this tradition: the examples of beautiful 
lettering which he gives us cannot fail to prove of good 
inspiration ; and his remarks are always practical, his 
precepts, based on sound principles, always written for 
the designer, not the amateur. The history of the 
development of alphabets, which forms Mr. Strange’s 
theme, is a very interesting one. It is the history of 
Europe seen from an extremely limited point of view, 
but a point of view which brings out vital things with 
great significance. Roads, aqueducts, arches, all over 
Europe, testify to the universality and permanence of the 
Roman power. But these are scattered, often ruined, 
monuments. A symbol far more adequate of that 
universality and permanence is the form of letters which 
we daily use, and which the civilized world in all proba- 
bility will never discontinue. In the modifications, too, 
of that magnificent alphabet, what interesting sidelights 
are cast on the development of nations ! 

‘*The square Roman capitals,” says Mr. Strange, 
‘* persisted throughout all other changes and develop- 
ments. But in many cases, while preserving their form, 
they acquired a certain characterization which is well 
worth attention. This was especially the case in Spain, 
where the Latin influence was more powerful than 
elsewhere ; but where, on the other hand, it came in 
direct contact with the marvellous decorative instinct of 
the Moors. All Spanish writing has a peculiar quality, 
which must be attributed to these two causes.” 

Of the types of the great early printers Mr. Strange 
gives several examples. It is interesting to compare a 
specimen of Nicholas Jensen’s Gothic type with that of 
the Kelmscott Press, perhaps modelled upon it. In 
spite of Mr. Morris’s superior presswork,we cannot help 
feeling a distinct loss of beauty in the actual lettering, 
no less than in the total effect. Of Jensen’s Roman 
type no specimen is given; but any one who has ever 
compared it with Mr. Morris’s Roman type must feel 
the absolute superiority of the earlier model. All the 
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Kelmscott types are an obtrusive medium between 
author and reader ; but this one seems to us also to be 
strangely devoid of elegance, strangely wanting in 
serenity of effect. It is a pity that it fell outside of Mr. 
Strange’s scheme to give an example of the fine Greek 
type designed by Mr. Image for Messrs. Macmillan ; it 
represents the artist perhaps even better than the alpha- 
bet given, and fulfils the conditions of an ideal type to a 
far greater degree than Mr. Morris’s. Let us hope that 
before long it may not remain without a rival; that 
some other firm will exhibit the same enthusiasm and 
munificence as that of Macmillan & Co., and commis- 
sion artists to design founts as beautiful. Modern italics 
have all a smallness of design, due perhaps to the being 
sloped at a much sharper angle than those of Aldus ; 
but if one could possess a favourite poet in an italic type 
approaching the beauty and dignity of the Aldine Virgil, 
how grateful one would be! The first necessity, how- 
ever, is to find an artist as accomplished as Francia, the 
artist employed by Aldus. 

Of lettering as forming part of schemes of decoration 
Mr. Strange has a good deal to say, and for the most 
part he speaks with excellent judgment. The only point 
which strikes us unfavourably is his copious choice, and 
presumable commendation, of modern American letter- 
ing. Some of the examples are fair, and most passable ; 
but all of them seem to want a certain repose as well as 
distinctive character. We fancy that better work could 
be found at home. Mr. Strange’s illustrations are so 
full and so excellent that we hesitate to suggest an 
omission; but might not the magnificent inscription 
which forms the title to Mantegna’s ‘‘ Triumphs of Cesar,” 
engraved by Andreani, have found a place among them ? 


THE HISTORY OF THE sorn (OR THE QUEEN’S 
OWN) REGIMENT. 


“The History of the soth (or the Queen’s Own) Regi- 
ment.” By Colonel Fyler, late commanding the 
regiment. London: Chapman & Hall. 1895. 


Ts absence of good regimental histories has long 
been a blot on our army. Those that bear official 
sanction are miserably bald and absolutely worthless 
either as trustworthy and instructive records of operations 
or as memoirs of the individuals who have contributed to 
render a corps celebrated. They order these things better 
in Germany, and we dare say in France too, and even in 
our service we have one or two examples of what such 
works as this should be. That which tells us the story of 
the King’s German Legion, for example, leaves but little 
to be desired, while the vast Royal Regiment of Artillery 
and one of its batteries (C) have also had their deeds 
worthily recorded. Now also we can hail with much 
satisfaction this addition to our military libraries, and 
we earnestly trust that the example which Colonel Fyler 
has set will not be lost sight of by men who have occu- 
pied a position such as he did, and have leisure and 
ability, after their swords have been put away for good, 
to collect and compile a narrative of the fortunes of the 
regiment they have served with. Such work as is neces- 
sarily involved should be but a labour of love to a man 
whose interests in life have probably been for decades 
bound up with those of the regiment which he commanded. 
Esprit de corps may not in these latter times be as 
strong as it was before breechloaders and machine guns 
appeared. The men certainly change more frequently 
than they did formerly, and they do not intend to make 
the barrack their home in the way they used to when 
they took the shilling in the old long-service days. But 
no man can wear the uniform of a particular corps, can 
hear of and live amongst the regimental traditions, can 
see the colours emblazoned with the deeds that have 
been accomplished by his predecessors, without being 
moved to something like the affection which a man 
feels for his family, or a small boy for his school. The 


officers at any rate will appreciate a work such as we. 


have before us, and in the commissioned ranks esprit de 
corps may still reign strong. It is, therefore, an exceed- 
ingly invidious task to point out errors or shortcomings 
in a work with which we have so much sympathy, and 
in which we find a great deal to admire. But we 
believe that Colonel Fyler must refer to Bulwer 
Lytton, and not to Disraeli, when on page xiv. of his 
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introduction he says: ‘‘ Disraeli in one of his works 
makes a fearful monster the guardian of the threshold 
of the supernatural,” but this ‘‘ dweller on the thres- 
hold,” &c., &c. Colonel Fyler’s style of writing is not 
always as clear or finished as it might be. On the 
page following the one we have just referred to the 
following sentence occurs: ‘‘ The plan I have adopted 
is to make each campaign in which the regiment 
was engaged a connected story of that campaign, that 
may, I hope, prove of more than regimental interest, 
and, while giving special attention to every incident 
connected with the soth, not to omit such mention 
of other regiments as may be necessary to complete 
the narrative.” Nor can we recognize the distin- 
guished French commander of 1760 under the name of 
De Broglie, as he is repeatedly styled, De Broglie we 
have always been accustomed to, and the name still 
survives. But, putting aside a few blemishes such as 
these, we feel sure that the officers and men of the old 
50th will feel extremely grateful to Colonel Fyler for the 
trouble he has taken; and while we congratulate him on 
his industry and patience, we trust his excellent lead will 
be followed by others, who like him feel proud of their 
old command, and have time and opportunity to do it a 
similar good service. 


TWO CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


‘*Homeri Ilias.” Edited by Walter Leaf, Litt.D. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


T® Iliad in the new Macmillan type certainly is a 

very pretty book. If the words were a litde more 
spaced, we should have nothing but praise for the new 
fount, which largely reverts to the manuscript character, 
and thus makes the comments of the critical editor far 
more intelligible to ordinary students. The iota subscript 
is restored to its lawful place after, not under, the long 
vowel, and = appears in its regular MS. form closely 
resembling C, which accounts for its frequent falling out 
before O and @, letters which would by no means have 
been confounded with 3. Dr. Leaf puts very clearly the 
exceptional position of an editor of the Iliad. Editors 
of other Greek poets have before their eyes a definite 
aim. They desire to restore the text to the form in 
which Aéschylus or Sophocles wrote it. But was there 
a Homer, and did he write his poems? The answer to 
these questions is still very doubtful, and accordingly the 
editor of the Iliad has now to choose between two ends, 
He must aim at making his text approximate to the 
imagined archaic form which may have never been 
committed to writing; and in doing so he must 
endeavour to make for himself a sure foothold on the 
shifting sands of comparative etymology. Or he must 
content himself with giving to his readers a text like 
that which met the eyes of Virgil and Lucretius, if not 
of Herodotus and Plato. He must satisfy himself with 
the evidence of the MSS. and the Vulgate, with the tradi- 
tions of Aristarchus and Didymus. This is what Dr. 
Leaf has done, only permitting himself (inconsistently, he 
owns, but surely reasonably) to read elos for és when 
the word is a trochee, and dyoioo mrod¢uoo for dporiov 
modéuowo, Seeing that the penult of the adjective could not 
possibly be long. On the same grounds rests the 
undoubtedly right reading ’IA/oo mpordpoide in xv. 66 and 
other places. The only conjectural emendation which 
he admits is Brock’s admirable imép Aia for the meaning- 
less imepdéa of the Vulgate in xvii. 330. A reference to 
the passage will show how certain is this conjecture. 
No meaning which imepdéa could possibly bear will fit 
the context; but nothing could be apter than the 
reflection of Apollo that he has seen men full of courage 
even when Heaven was against them, while the Trojans 
were losing heart even with Zeus on their side. A famous 
verse in xxiii. 103 

& pa re Kai ’Aidao 
eldadrov 

is rightly thus given with ~ of the MSS. instead of ris. 
It was probably this line which generated the ‘‘ sunt 
aliquid manes” of Propertius (iv. 7, 1) and the ‘si 
numina divum Sunt aliquid ” of Ovid (Met. vi. 543). In 
ascribing ‘‘ Sunt aliquid manes” to Virgil, the editor 
has indulged in that pardonable dormitation which 
Horace allows occasionally even to the illustrious object 
of Dr. Leaf’s valuable and beautiful edition. 
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‘«P, Virgili Maronis Bucolica, Georgica, Aeneis.” By 
T. E. Page, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


This edition of Virgil by the brilliant Cambridge 
scholar who is a master at Charterhouse, belongs to 
the same series as Dr. Leaf’s ‘‘ Iliad,” the very attrac- 
tive series called ‘‘ The Parnassus Library of Greek and 
Latin Texts.” Mr. Page has devoted his introduction 
to a brilliant and suggestive study of Virgil as a 
poet. He does not touch at all on the question of the 
text. Indeed, there is little to be said about the text of 
Virgil, which is plainly sound except in a few passages 
which have resisted all efforts at satisfactory restoration. 
The many original and instructive views of Mr. Page on 
Virgil have to do with the explanation, not the consti- 
tution, of the text, and therefore have no place in a book 
forming part of the Parnassus Library. 


FICTION. 


** Rust of Gold.” By Francis Prevost. London: Ward, 
Lock & Co. 1895. 


Ts little book by ‘‘ Francis Prevost” is, in itself, 
nothing or next to nothing, a whisp of literary straw 
that with other scraps and particles serves to render 
visible a trivial dust-whirl in the mental atmosphere. 
‘* Francis Prevost” is a name unknown. But there is 
something so typical in the conception and workmanship 
of these stories, there is such a multitude of Francis 
Prevosts—with the most infinitesimal personal differences 
—busied at bookmaking, that we may perhaps deal with 
this one, not as an individual but as a specimen, and 
find a reason for an ampler treatment in the discussion 
of the species to which the specimen belongs. The 
species is perhaps as well defined as any literary species 
can be. Humour is entirely absent ; life, so far as the 
author’s view extends, is taken with the most unflinching 
seriousness, and so too is authorship; sexuality is in- 
variably present and the only emotions are sexual—as 
though the author’s world was an evening swarm of 
gnats; and the style is as unchaste as the thought, 
varicose and flagrant with all those extremities ot 
badness to which a high ambition and a_ studious 
avoidance of the obvious and appropriate word can 
attain. Absence of humour implies incapacity for in- 
dividuality, and the characters move through the stories, 
mere abstract ‘‘He’s” and ‘‘ She’s,” such physical 
features as are indicated being mere recognition marks 
as insignificant as surnames, and—apart from their 
possession of sexual characteristics—the interlocutors 
appeal as little to our sympathy as if they were algebraic 
expressions. The personages of the story are all at 
about the intellectual level of a woman journalist, none 
work or have, apart from intrigue, any occupation of 
more than the vaguest and remotest kind, and few of 
them appear to exist outside the world of entertainment; 
their country is picnic, their sea promenade and yachts, 
their town theatre, and their home a conservatory 
adjoining a discreetly suggestive boudoir. They do not 
hunger or thirst ; intrigue is the reality of their life, and 
convention its form ; their wit is apt conceit, and their 
love, vanity. 

Take, for instance, the ‘‘ Skirts of Chance,” in the 
volume under consideration, a perfect specimen of its 
kind. The opening is absolutely typical of the curious 
style of workmanship affected by the school. We begin, 
paragraph one, ‘‘The drowsy August sunlight filled the 
dip in Piccadilly with a golden haze of dust,” and so we 

roceed topassers-by andcab-horses. Then we gettohang- 
ings. In paragraph twowe hearthat the balcony windows 
are open wide and ‘‘frail silk curtains, daffodil in colour, 
floated in their place,” and there is mention of a room 
“tainted” with the same colour and further adorned with 
‘*Kashan brocades” and ‘‘ stormy oranges.” Then para- 
graph three: ‘‘ Women said the tawny harmonies should 

ave been fatal to a fair complexion, but they took the 
risks with charming consideration when Auriol Vair was 
in town.” Paragraph four writhes away again : ‘‘ He was 
in town now, when town was empty.” Then we learn with 
immense relief that ‘‘ the trees in the park opposite were 
stifled with dust.” Paragraph five concerns itself with 
a ‘‘ saffron cloth” and a “‘ tea-service of beaten silver.” 
There is something wonderfully cat-like in this entry, 
this sinuous working round the hangings, this dexter- 
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ous avoidance of human beings. It is as much as 
we get of Auriol Vair, a mere ghost in this furniture- 
shop, and ghostlike he drifts through the story, ‘‘ gazing 
out across the vaporous greyness of the sea,” snuffing 
‘*the hot odours of the cornfields,” sitting by ‘‘ gaunt 
hollows lapped in desolate emptiness or with the glassy 
face of their bitter waters bound in a white lip of brine,” 
and so passing into the silvered darkness of the wood 
with the silence closing across his feet, with the ‘woman 
he left behind him” leaning ‘‘ her head low upon the 
gate-post ” and “crying bitterly.” But if he is a phan- 
tasm physically, we have at last a specimen of his 
poetry : 

‘* Ah! but love that is yours—that is mine— 

Laughs at Time’s frowning ; 

Death shall but prove it divine, 

Pain be its crowning : 

Crowned —— to defy the Fiend’s gloom with you, 

Cleave the Flood’s scum ! 

Life with you, death with you, doom with you— 

Come!” 
Yet, stay! He has lips. ' Were they not ‘‘ bent to and 
fro with a shifting smile ?”” The reason for these undula- 
tions being that ‘‘ they had been kissed passionately by 
a woman the night before for the first time in their lives.’” 

The other party in the affair is ‘‘ Lady Chester,” the 
‘* scarlet verge” of whose lips ‘‘ flickered like the windy 
beacon of asmile.” She moves ‘‘ her posed foot slowly 
to and fro along the silken flounces of her skirt” (which 
disturbs Vair very much) and afterwards becomes so far 
material as to wear a ‘‘ braided bodice and a belt of 
silver, and broidered silver on her shoes”; ‘‘a gleam 
here and there of grey silk, the rest cloudy as a dove’s 
wing.” (‘‘Auriol paid her costume the compliment of 
a sustained regard.”) She is the wife of a mere serious. 
member of parliament whom Vair treats with ‘‘ feathery 
banter,” and she is stimulated to take a cottage for the 
poet, ‘‘tangle of old-time flowers,” ‘‘sea town,” a 
‘* bright scarf of colour through the trees,” and all the 
rest of it, near her retreat at Kingsbeach, by his assertion 
that he has never ‘‘ touched a woman passionately.” 
There is kissing, and then the poet is saved (for all the 
world as though it mattered) by hearing two girls quote 
his atrocious poetry on the other side of a boat on the 
beach—where would our novelettes be but for that 
boat ?—and he parts from her at the crisis amidst a 
tangle of larch-tops and moonlight and cooling ‘‘silvery” 
things in general. 

Now we do not wish to deny that unemployed weak 
people do misconduct themselves with infinite solemnity 
in the shabby manner of this minimum poet and his 
‘* Lady Chester,” and the growth of this type of fiction 
certainly seems to point to a growth of petty intrigue in 
that idle middle class from which novelettes proceed. 
Indisputably, too, literature may deal with this type of 
people, as it may deal with any other type of people, 
and no doubt even a humorous sympathy with them is 
compatible with a distinctively artistic treatment. But 
to take the little necessary fictions of intrigue as though 
they were facts, to accept the beauty, courage, and so fotth 
of the furtive participators—to treat the silly treacheries 
of the conservatory, post-prandial yearnings, and pro- 
menade emotions as though fhey were the rich stuff of 
life, places the writer outside the ranks of literary artists 
altogether. Unless indeed we are to include those indus- 
trious writers, the authors of the penny novelettes, who 
embody with equal fidelity the erotic ideals of the work- 
room and the basement. These ‘‘Tomlinsons” of the 
writing world, with suggestions instead of souls, are for 
the study rather than the fellowship of authors. Yet— 
Heaven and the reviewer know—they take themselves 
seriously enough. The little volume of stories in hand 
is dedicated with infinite gravity ‘‘to my Friend, Leo 
Nikolaievitch Tolstoi.” 


‘*A Womanin It.” By “ Rita.” London: Hutchinson 
& Co. 1895. " 

The Woman in It is so far up to date that she 
begins where many heroines content themselves with 
ending—in the Divorce Court. In spite of the tasteful 
mourning from Peter Robinson’s, in which she ‘‘ dressed 
her case,” the verdict goes against her, and she is left 
minus income and reputation, but with a complexion 
and eyes that atone for much. With the aid of a prim 
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old maid who keeps a boarding-house, and who clings 
to her partly from affection and partly from interested 
motives, the fair Nina gets herself received into a re- 
spectable house as ‘‘companion” to an invalid lady. 
The husband immediately falls in love and imprudently 
murders his wife, to make his household arrangements 
less elaborate. Then the inevitable French maid “ learns 
his secret,” and here we have a well-known coil. The 
situation becoming too animated for the Woman in It, 
she is reduced to selling paints and dyes in a ‘“ Toilet 
Repository,” and ascribing her beautiful complexion 
publicly to somebody’s skin tonic. Her adventures are 
decidedly lively. Perhaps we could have dispensed with 
the devoted young man who loved her *‘in spite of all” 
and with her magnanimous desertion of him. Mr. F. C. 
Philips has given us the same thing in ‘‘As in a 
Looking-glass ”"—and given it rather better. 


‘““What We are coming to.” By Henry Maurice 
Hardinge. London: Digby, Long & Co. 1895. 

**Timothy’s Legacy.” By Emily M. H. Clennell. 
London: Digby, Long & Co. 1895. 


Nowadays,” says the author of ‘‘ What We are 
coming to,” ‘it is perfectly true that people will not 
read a book unless it is so bad that they are shocked 
into reading it.” It should not take him long to learn 
that even would-be ‘‘ badness,” that only succeeds in 
being vicious vulgarity, will not mitigate the atrocious 
taste of every ungrammatical line of this equally feeble 
and shameless effort. It is a tottering caricature of 
** Dodo,” and abounds with humour of no unpleasant 
subtlety : the heroine is named ‘‘ Schtheosaura,” and 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant is wittily concealed under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Mrs. Dirge.” As we are on the subject 
of pseudonyms, it may be well to allude to the passage 
where the author makes bis confession of motherhood. 
It is saddening to think that this one saving touch of 
humour is presumably accidental. ‘*Timothy’s Legacy ” 
is an innocent little story of several inoffensive people 
who go through various adventures without loss of the 
sawdust that supplies their gentle vitality. 


“*The Ragged Edge.” By Anna, Comtesse de Brémont. 
London: Downey & Co. 1895. 

** The Chain of Gold.” By Standish O’Grady. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1895. 

*“*Grania Waile.” By Fulmar Petrel. 
Fisher Unwin. 1895. 


“‘The Ragged Edge” is a collection of stories, all 
dealing with the African goldfields. The sameness of 
incident makes them somewhat monotonous reading, 
but they are fairly well written and evidently faithful. 
‘*Mrs. Benjamin’s Diamond Necklace” and ‘‘ The 
Ubiquitous Jew Boy” are probably the best. ‘‘ The 
Chain of Gold” is a laborious and rather incoherent 
tale of adventure. It may interest the little sisters of 
the schoolboys it is apparently intended to thrill. We 
confess to having: found it insufferably tedious. ‘‘Grania 
Waile ” tells of the wonderful doings and bravery of one 
Grace O’Malley, who slew eagles and fought side by side 
with her kinsmen in the wild Western Ireland of 
Elizabeth’s days. We regard her, in her character of 
veritable historical heroine, with admiration tinctured 
with incredulity. 


London: T. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Problémes Geographiques XIX. et XX. Le Pays de Lieou- 
kiou.” Par Gustave Schlegel. Leide: E. J. Brill. 1895. 


I T has been alleged that the Chinese knew nothing of Formosa 
tillthe beginning of the seventeenth century, although they could 
see its hills from the mainland on aclear day. Professor Schlegel 
removes the reproach, in this brochure, by showing that the island 
was known to them so long ago as A.D. 607 ; and that the mistake 
has arisen from the fact that it was then called Liuchiu ; the 
modern name of Taiwan appearing first in the Annals of the 
Ming dynasty, A.D. 1612. The confusion was made worse by the 
fact that Liuchiu is the name applied to a group of islands, 
stretching between Formosa and Japan, which became tributary 
to China about that epoch, but which Japan annexed, some years 

0, on the plea that they were a dependency of Satsuma. The 
Chinese themselves seem to have promptly forgotten, after the 
change of name, that the modern Taiwan had once been known 
as Liuchiu, and foreigners were, naturally, ignorant of the fact. 
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It is by examining the ethnographical and topographical de- 
scriptions to be found in Chinese annals, that the error has been 
discovered. Formosa has always been divided into tribes and 
chieftaincies, which were not advanced enough to comprehend 
what the Chinese meant by the expeditions that periodically 
harassed them,with a view to persuading them to admitvassalage; 
whereas the Liuchiuans are civilized, and promptly gratified the 
Ming emperors by sending tribute, upon invitation. The Dutch, 
it is well inten, ound a considerable Chinese colony when they 
landed on Formosa in 1634 ; but it was only after their expulsion 
that the island was drawn under Chinese rule. The man who 
expelled them was a Ming partisan named Coxinga, who had 
himself been driven from the mainland by the advancing 
Manchus. Coxinga’s grandson was subjected in turn, by the 
rising power, and Formosa was thenceforward treated as an 
appanage of Fohkien. The numerous notes which Schlegel has 
collected from Chinese and European sources throw light on the 
various episodes, as well as on the products and geography of 
the islands, and on the manners, customs, and racial pecu- 
liarities of the inhabitants. His brochure has, therefore, 
especial interest just now that the island is undergoing a fresh 
experience. 

No. XX. of the same series, entitled “ Niu-jin-kuo, Le pays 
des femmes,” deals with the widespread fable of a country in- 
habited solely by women. One is always confronted, in this 
legend, by a doubt why the race did not die out. Old Chinese 
books speak of the fertilizing influence of the south wind; 
others, of a similar effect produced by the women admiring 
themselves in a well—which, Schlegel suggests, may have con- 
tained mineral waters, whose effect in remedying sterility has 
long been known! Japanese legends are more precise, and 
describe visits of shipwrecked sailors—who died, commonly, of 
anzemia—in more practical terms. More precise details still 
are given in the narrative of a certain Indian shipmaster, named 
Abou’z Zahr el-Barkhati, which may perhaps be best left in the 
French text. His informant was saved by the ingenuity of a 
woman who hid him, and so kept him to herself, and eventually 
accompanied him in his flight. Certain circumstances seem to 
suggest that these ladies were Japanese, who had been collected 
and shipped away because of the inconvenient preponderance 
of women at home ! 

Abou’z Zahr evidently lived when travellers’ tales and sea- 
men’s yarns were in their heyday ; for he tells us yet another 
story, which lands us on an island where there was a—well, 
“modified” race of seals, These appear to have inherited the 
playfulness of their phocine ancestors, with a measure of the 
intelligence of their human fathers ; for they eventually sold 
their visitors a number of themselves—or their servants, it is 
not quite clear which—as slaves. But these all jumped over- 
board, when they got to sea, except one which its owner kept 
chained. Abou’z Zahr had all this from his uncle, whose father 
had known the son of the captive : from which it will be appa- 
rent that Shakespeare had reason for saying there are things 
not dreamt of in our philosophy. 


“The Herschels and Modern Astronomy.” By Agnes M. 
Clerke. London: Cassell & Co. 1895. 

“Justin von Liebig: his Life and Work.” By W.A. Shenstone, 
F.T.C. London: Cassell & Co, 1895. 

“Charles Lyell and Modern Geology.” By Professor T. G. 
me D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. London: Cassell & Co. 
1895. 


None of these three biographies in “The Century Science 
Series,” edited by Sir Henry Roscoe, give with quite enough 
fullness and comprehensibility just that sort of information 
which the general reader chiefly looks for in a short and popular 
review of a great scientific light. He does not want more about 
their private life than is set down in these books, and a detailed 
account of their work is, of course, out of the question ; but he 
expects to be told the state of their particular sciences when 
these men began their researches, and to learn broadly the new 
aspects they opened ; he wants the biographer to give him a 
review of the science before and after, and to put his finger on 
the exact position the great man occupied. The separate dis- 
coveries arranged in chronological order are often beyond the 
comprehension of the ordinary reader, and he finds it difficult 
to connect them. On the other hand, the final generalization, 
that William Herschel, Liebig, and Lyell were devoted to Truth, 
is too loose, and can be gathered without help. Itis something 
between the two that is needed. Indications of this middle 
course are scattered through these three books, and it would be 
ungrateful to quarrel with the methods of the authors, Perhaps 
it would be fairer to say that the real attractiveness of this kind 
of biography depends upon the power possessed by the 
biographer of pointing out where his great man comes in in the 
march of science. This is a difficult task, and one which requires 
more than research and a study of letters and so on, namely, 
imagination, and also a sympathy with the state of mind of the 
outsider. The first of the three is the most readable, not only 
because the author has an easy pen, but because the figures of 
the Bath musician and his sister are beyond belief amazing. 
Mr. Shenstone explains the meaning of Liebig’s discoveries in 
pure and applied chemistry with great clearness, and his book 
will go far to change the popular notion of the great chemist’s 
attainments. 
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“Money and Monetary Problems.” By J. Shield Nicholson, 
— D.Sc. Third Edition. London: A. & C. Black. 
1895. 

Professor Nicholson’s book is too well known to require 
notice except as regards the changes introduced into this, its 
third edition. Omitting the essays on “Living Capital” and 
“Capital and Labour—their Relative Strength,” which scarcely 
came under the head of monetary problems, the author has 
added a second part to the “ Treatise on Money,” in which he 
formulates a view that has been growing upon him, and is 
shared, he thinks, by the majority of those who trade with 
silver-using countries. It is that there is another cause at work 
in the long depression of prices. Improvements in production 
and transit on the one hand, and the increase of demand for 
gold for purposes of currency on the other, are not of themselves 
sufficient to account for the phenomenal fall since 1873. Con- 
sidering the rapidly increasing production of gold, and the 
enormous congestion in the Bank of England, it seems that the 
quantity of the yellow metal now available for currency purposes 
would suffice to support a much higher level. But he finds a 
third and more obscure cause in the direct influence exerted by 
the depreciation of silver, or, in other words, the fall in its gold 
price. If, ¢.g., owing either to demonetization or increased 

uantity of silver from the mines, the rupee were to fall suddenly, 

e Indian wheat producer, according to a well-known argument, 
for the moment gets a bounty on export to a gold country. But 
competition tends at once to sweep this away by reducing the 
gold price of wheat in conformity. Again, if it is true that rupee 
op of English goods have not risen in India, then, with every 

all in silver, Lancashire gold prices of cotton goods must come 

down unless the export is to stop. But if, where there is inti- 
mate connection between gold and silver countries, competition 
thus brings down the gold price of great staples, it is inevitable 
that the prices of other goods will be affected in sympathy. 

The point ‘s this. On the quantity theory pure and simple, 
it seems difficult to argue that the great fall is due to contraction 
of gold, in face of its increased production during the last ten 
years (with a continued fall in price) and the recent immense 
accumulations in the Bank reserve. But if the depreciation 
of silver, itself due to causes specially affecting silver, is directly 
affecting gold prices in the way just indicated, we should expect 
the very phenomenon which now seems inconsistent ; namely, 
the apparent abundance of gold available for currency, and a 
visible supply beyond the active demand. And, Mr. Nicholson 
concludes, the point is of the utmost practical importance ; for, if 
this explanation is in the main sound, the fixity of the ratiobetween 
gold and silver is of far greater moment than it would be if we 
were to consider only the quantity theory of money in its 
simplest form. 

Whatever may be thought of this view, the author may at 
least be congratulated on adding another element of controversy 
for the two parties to worry over. It need scarcely be said that 
this Part II. has all the charm of simplicitly, directness, and 
felicity of illustration which we expect in all Professor 
Nicholson writes. 


“Songs of the South.” Second series. By John Bernard 
O’Hara, M.A. London: Ward, Lock & Bowden. 1895. 

“In Divers Tones.” By Joseph Whittaker. London: “ The 
Clarion” Newspaper Company. 1895. 

“The Progress of Love.” London: Digby, Long & Co. 1895. 

“Songs of My Solitude.” By Henry Newman. London: 
Digby, Long & Co. 1895. 

“The Lilies and other Poems.” By Sabrina. London: Digby, 
Long & Co. 1895. 

“Sir Kenneth’s Wanderings.” By Frederick E. Ellis. London : 
Digby, Long & Co. 1895. 

“The Mermaid’s Quest and other Poems.” By Charles Joseph 
Whitby. Clifton: J. Baker & Son. 1895. 

“Flower Legends from Many Lands.” By Lizzie Deas. 
London : Digby, Long & Co. 1895. 

“ Life’s Golden Age or Juvenile Congress.” By William Culling- 
worth. London: Digby, Long & Co. 1895. 

“The Baby Pilgrims, A Romp in Rhyme.” By F. Harold 
Williams. London: F. L. Ballin. 1895. 


Mr. John Bernard O’Hara certainly possesses something of 
the true poet, something which makes the reader turn page 
after page of this second volume of poems expecting to find one 
perfect, and leaves him surprised that his search has been dis- 
appointing. Mr. O’Hara’s verses have a great facility; they are 
the effortless verses of a man whose head must be ever ringing 
with the cadence of metre—why is there not a masterpiece ? 
His moralizing is not striking ; he is at his best when he is feel- 
ing the inspiration of Nature ; and he loves that most lovable 
thing in creation, the beach, the long line of shore in the “ wide 
pure morn,” the sea where its translucent shallows touch the 
wet sand, the shells and the seaweed, when there is the intoxica- 
tion of a morning breeze. The long poem, “The Wild White 
Man,” is rather dull, as narrative poems generally are. 

Mr. Joseph Whittaker’s Socialist poems are not remarkable, 
for all their sincerity and enthusiasm ; but when he comes close 
to himself the poet appears. The Muse will not be fettered 
to the highest creed. There is no comparison between the 
merits of the two most personal poems, “A Dead Musician” 
and “To Let” and the high-principled verse which surrounds 
them. The latter poem us especially, but it is difficult 
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to say how much it would have affected us if it had not recalled 
the picture of another figure standing in the long empty street 
at night and looking up to the window that was hers. 

The author of “ The Progress of Love” has splendid spirits, 
and writes sometimes in prose and sometimes in verse. “ Songs 
of My Solitude” are more serious and rather unreadable, and 
“The Lilies and other Poems” are quite unreadable. Mr. 
Frederick E. Ellis describes the wanderings of a young man of 
our times in Damascus and the East, and appends notes. This 
is only the first canto, and we are not dying for the second. Mr. 
Charles Joseph Whitby evidently wishes to be a t, and he 
fails least when he expresses the wish, as in “ An Invocation.” 
The author of “ Flower Legends” is quite unworthy of her beau- 
tiful subject. 

We do not think Mr. Cullingworth’s sermons in verse will 
be very attractive or helpful to boys. Self-control and other 
virtues are often not so bad in practice, seen face to face in 
reality : not so inhuman and repellent as they appear in the ex- 
hortations of elders. Moreover, we distrust the policy of putting 
verse which is not good poetry in the hands of boys on the 
chance of their gaining moral good from it. The author of “A 
Romp in Rhyme” has an amusing knack of rhyming. 


“Validité des Ordinations Anglicanes.” Par ’Abbé Gustave 
Delasge. Paris and Poitiers: H. Oudin. London: Burns 
& Oates. 1895. 


M. PAbbé Delasge opens his pamphlet with some considera- 
tions which go to make it certain that Barlow was a bishop and 
therefore had the ower to consecrate Parker Archbishop of 
Canterbury. This is a question, he says, upon which most 
experts agree in these days, and he goes on to show that from 
the point of view of intention the consecration holds good. 
Barlow certainly intended to do the will of Jesus Christ and 
His Church, and that is enough. The fact that he was a heretic 
does not invalidate the act. A Protestant baptism is valid, why 
not a Protestant ordination? Coming to the third point, the 
sufficiency of the 77¢e employed, he points out that there is a 
suspicious difference of opinion on the other side as to why the 
rite should have been insufficient, and he insists that the essen- 
tial elements of consecration remain in the form printed in the 
Prayer-book, however monstrous the Anglican errors as to the 
Mass may be. These essentials are the laying-on of hands 
accompanied by prayer. The Abbé concludes his pamphlet 
with an appeal to the Anglicans, “brothers of yesterday,” to 
return to the fold. “Hodie si vocem ejus audieritis, nolite 
obdurare corda vestra.” 


“The Life of Patrick Sarsfield.” By John Todhunter. The 
New Irish Library. London: T. Fisher Unwin. Dublin : 
Sealy & Walker. 1895. 


The most striking characteristic of this biography is that 
there is very little about Sarsfield in it. Dr. Todhunter tells us 
a great deal about the general history of the time. All the 
chestnuts of the war in Ireland for a king who was not worth 
fighting for, against a king who was worth serving in spite of 
his Dutch unattractiveness, are dished up with a little academic 
flavouring in the shape of allusions to the possibility of their 
being apocryphal. It is not pleasant to learn from Dr. Tod- 
hunter that perhaps Lady Tyrconnel did o¢ say when James II. 
complained that the Irish had run away at the Boyne: “ Yes, 
but your Majesty won the race.” It is unkind to lay a destruc- 
tive hand on all the sharp retorts and plucky sayings of history. 
Patrick Sarsfield is an attractive hero. He was not troubled by 
an intolerable weight of brain, but he was a good fighter, and a 
singularly whole-hearted patriot. Perhaps the very simplicity of 
his character and career handicapped Dr. Todhunter in present- 
ing a splendid picture of him in these pages. The faults 
charged to him do not afford more scope for the biographer 
than his virtues: They were all of the primitive kind. But we 
are bound to say that the character-sketches of the various 
other men who pass in procession before our eyes, the Duke of 
Berwick, William of Orange, Schomberg, Ginkel, and St. Ruth 
are every bit as colourless and thin. The best work has been 
put into the battles, which are described with considerable 
ability. The quotations from contemporary records are given 
in a disjointed fashion, but are in themselves full of interest. 
There is a want of swing about the narrative. It reads too 
much as if it were a compilation of fragments delved from the 
earth of obscurity, with learning and research no doubt, but with 
little sense of proportion. Those who read the book will know 
something of the principal events of the Jacobite war in 
Ireland, but Patrick Sarsfield will float past them in thin 
vapour. 


“ The Story of Ulla and other Tales.” By Edwin Lester Arnold. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1895. 


There is one striking piece of imagination in this book, the 
description of a pit in Colorado, into which a huntsman falls in 
ursuit of a deer. The horrors which he sees there are certainly 
ating. Everything else in the book is quite stupid. Not 
only are the stories thin, but they are written with an epic roll 
which is meaningless and tiresome. The style is terribly over- 
loaded, epithets surge on in pairs, everything is doubled, and the 
reader only feels that the subject of description is being a great 
deal about. 
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We have also received “Ivanhoe,” 2 vols., in Arch. Con- 
stable’s reprint of the Waverley Novels ; “ Horace Walpole and 
his World” ; “ Fanny Burney and her Friends,” edited by L. B. 
Seeley, M.A., new editions (Seeley & Co.) ; Lessing’s “ Nathan 
the Wise,” translated, with an introduction and notes, by Major- 
General Patrick Maxwell (Walter Scott); Calendar for 1895-6 of 
University College of North Wales (Manchester: J. E. Cornish) ; 
bound volume of Cassell’s “Work,” vol. ix., Jan.—July 1895 ; 
“To the Golden Goal, and other Sketches,” by Dr. J. C. 
Tucker (San Francisco: William Doxey.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


I N the new series, Short Histories of Ancientand Modern Litera- 

tures of the World, which Mr. Heinemann has projected, 
and of which Mr. Edmund Gosse is the general editor, “ French 
Literature,” by Professor Dowden, of Dublin, will in all proba- 
bility be the initial volume. 


Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode will publish about the middle 
of the month, under the title “Sanctuary and Sacrifice: a 
Reply to Wellhausen,” the fourth volume of their “ Bible Student’s 
Library.” Wellhausen’s works, Mr. Gladstone wrote to the 
author, Rev. Dr. Baxter, of Cameron, some time ago, “on a 
rather slight acquaintance, I have all along mistrusted.” 


Mr. William Watson’s new volume, which Mr. John Lane 
will publish next week, is of a more ambitious character than any 
of his previous works. The initial poem, “ The Father of the 
Forest,” which gives its title to the book, has not appeared in 
any form ; but the other more notable pieces in the volume, 
such as the “ Hymn to the Sea” and “At the Tomb of Burns,” 
have been published in various journals. 


There has been no undue haste in the work of preparing for 
ublication the letters of Matthew Arnold, a circumstance that 
is likely to render the two volumes to which they extend, all 
the more acceptable to the class of readers to whom they will 
specially appeal. Mr. George W. E. Russell, M.P., who was 
a personal friend and an ardent admirer of Arnold, completed 
his work a short time ago as editor of the letters, which Messrs. 
Macmillan will have ready for issue about the end of the year. 


The commendation bestowed upon the high quality of Mrs. 
Meynell’s poetical work by Mr. Coventry Patmore—though, if 
report is correct, and the laureateship has actually been con- 
ferred on Mr. Alfred Austin, it has been without influence in 
the quarter to which it was specially directed—imparts addi- 
tional interest to the forthcoming new edition (the fourth) of the 
thin octavo volume in which is enshrined the choice fruit of 
Mrs. Meynell’s Muse. Mr. John Lane will issue the volume 
presently. 


In the report of an interview with Mr. Edwin Hodder, of 
Hodder & Stoughton, published in an evening paper last 
Saturday, it is not mentioned that the firm of which Mr. 
Hodder is senior partner has any connection with a recently 
established paper called the “Success,” as it might naturally 
be inferred that this was the case from the circumstance that 
of late its contents have been regularly notified in a presum- 
ably literary paragraph in every issue of the “ British Weekly,” 
a semi-1eligious journal with some claim to literary distinc- 
tion, published by Mr. Hodder’s firm. Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
the literary adviser of that house, and editor of the last-men- 
tioned journal, has always been careful not to admit to his 
columas anything like complimentary terms towards “literature” 
of the “ Tit-Bits” order, but his personal interest in the fortunes 
of the “Success,” which he chiefly assisted to establish, no doubt 
accounts for the unusual partiality. 


A Literary Supplement will appear with our issue of 9 November. 
Advertisements intended for insertion in that number should be sent 
to the Manager as soon as possible. 

NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 
He must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with 
writers of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


Zhe SATURDAY REVIEW is published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition és issued in time for the Indian and Colonial mails 
every Friday afternoon, Advertisements for this First Edition 
cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the regular 
tssue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Friday. ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38 SOUTHAMPTON 
STREET, STRAND; or fo the City OrFicr, 18 FINCH LANE, 
CoRNHILL, E.C. A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on 


application 


PARIS. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in Paris every Saturday from 
Messrs. Boyveau & CHEVIi LET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI'S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
K10sQuE DUPERRON, 1rd des Capucines, and Le Kiosque 

Micuer, Boulevard des Cap» ines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pneumatic Tyres 


Have Cycles : 
“=e. for Carriages 


A large Exhibition of Carriages, built by the best Coachbuilders, and each fitted with these 
Tyres, can be seen at, also full particulars obtained on application from 


The Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd., 


14 Regent Street (Waterloo Place), S, W. 


There are mines and mines. 
There are soaps and soaps. 
All mines are not gold mines. 
All soaps are not VINOLIA. 


BURLINGTON CARRIAGE C0., LTD. 


BUILDERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
315-317 Oxford Street, W. 


Old and Aristocratic Designs reproduced in Steel and 
Hickory at half the weight. 


Builders of FAMILY OMNIBUSES 
For most County FAMILIES. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 


of purchase arranged at Cash Prices. 


Specialty: Light Cob-sized LANDAUS. 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, W. 


EPPS'S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE). 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa on being 
subjected to rful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for 
use a finely-flavoured powder—‘* Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially 

ing the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 


NO END OF WORRY SAYED BY USING 


[STONE'S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECI ALITIES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &c. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send postcard for Illustrated Catalogue to the Manufacturers 
HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY. 
Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes, 


“LANCET” Anatysis AND Mepicat Opinions Post Free. 


ff G B 533 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. Pa. WHISKY, 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING 


HOMES FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Presidents : 
‘The Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 
MEANS ADOPTED: 


(1) EstTaBiisHinc SMALL Homes. 
(2) BoARDING-OUT. 
(3) 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED for the support of 
over 2,200 Destitute and Orphan Children under 
the Society’s care, and to enable the Executive to accept 
many deserving cases. 


: The Clergy are earnestly asked to allow the Society a 
share in the Offertories devoted to extra-parochial objects, 
nearly the whole of the children in the Homes having been 
accepted on their recommendation. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by E. DE 
M. Rupo r, Secretary. 


Offices of the Society, The Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Cheques should be crossed “ Lloyd’s Bank, Limited, 54 
St. James’s Street, S.W.,” and made payable to “ E. de M. 
Rudolf.” 


THE CLERGY ORPHAN CORPORATION. 


Under the Patronage of HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


President: THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Vice=sPresident: EARL CRANBROOK. 
Treasurer: THE REV. CANON ELWYN, Master of the Charterhouse. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL-—St. Thomas’s Hill, Canterbury. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL—St. John’s Wood, Marylebone. 


‘* This Society is fulfilling a very great and rapidly increasing work of 
the utmost importance to the Church. . . . No better help to our distressed 
clergy could possibly be devised.” THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


These Schools, founded in 1749, are for the absolutely free Main- 
tenance, Clothing, and Education of the Orphan (fatherless) Children 
of the Clergy of the Established Church of England and Wales. The 
children are Elected by vote, in May and November, Candidates for 
admission must be between the ages of Eight and Twelve (Boys under 
certain conditions up to Thirteen) on the day of election. Forms of 
application for admission and all particulars to be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


By means of an Apprenticing Fund, children on leaving are 
assisted to further education, or to make a start in life. 


2,976 children have been admitted to the benefits of these Schools, 
which now contain 220. At least £7,000 a year must be raised from 
voluntary sources alone. Subscriptions, Donations, and Offertories are 
earnestly asked, to meet greatly increased needs. 


As a proof of the present distress, it may be stated that 
though the numbers in the Schools have been raised in the last five 
years from 195 to 222, the number of candidates seeking admis- 
sion has nearly trebled in the same period, of whom the large 
majority are Orphans of Beneficed Clergymen. 


A Life Donor of £10 1os., or an Annual Subscriber of £1 Is., is 
entitled to one Vote at each half-yearly Election. 


The help of the Clergy is earnestly asked to assist in making the 
work of these Schools more widely known. 


Bankers—Messrs. DRUMMONDS, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Rev. H. WESLEY DENNIS, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices—62 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


THE ROYAL ASSOCIATION IN AID OF 


THE DEAF AND DUMB 


(St. Saviour’s Church, Lecture and Reading-Room), 
419 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Treasurer—S. BRIGHT LUCAS, Esq. (gro ‘em.). 


THE REV. CANON MANSFIELD OWEN, M.A. 
Hon. Secretaries | LUCAS, Eso. 


Secretary—Mr. THOMAS COLE, 
Bank—THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER, Stratford Place, W. 


\ oe- OBJECTS OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to promote the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the Deaf and Dumb—about 2000 of whom 
reside in London—by the following means : 


1.—To provide extended Religious and Secular Instructions among the 
Deaf and Dumb throughout the Metropolis after they have quitted 


school. 

The DEAF and DUMB are beyond the reach of all ordinary 
ministerial agency for public religious instruction. The only 
means adapted to their condition is a special provision in the sign 
and manual language. - This Association provides at present 
fifteen services per week in nine parts of London, besides several 
other occasional ones. 


2.—To visit the Deaf and Dumb at their own homes. 
3.—To assist Deaf and Dumb persons in obtaining employment. 
To relieve, either by gifts or loans of money, deserving necessitous 
“Deaf and Dumb persons. = 
5.—To encourage the early training of Deaf and Dumb children pre- 
paratory to their admission into Educational Institutions, 


The Committee ask whether the reader will not, in grateful acknowledg- 
— or the great blessing of hearing, give an ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION to 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by 
the Loadon and Westminster Bank, Stratford Place, W:: or by the 
Secretary, Mr. THOMAS COLE, at 419 Oxford Street, London, W. 


5y° 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES 


Homeless and Destitute Children 


AND TRAINING SHIPS “ARETRUSA” AND “ CHICHESTER.” 


Founded in 1843 by the late WILLIAM WILLIAMS., 


President.—Tue Ricurt Hon. THe EARL or JERSEY, G.C.M.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer.—W. E. HUBBARD, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—C. T. WARE, Ese. 

Secretary.—H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Ese. 

Finance and Deputation Secretary.—_HENRY G. COPELAND, Ese. 
Bankers.—Tuz LONDON anp WESTMINSTER BANK, 214 High Holborn. 


London Office—164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOCIETY CONSIST OF 

1. The Training Ship “ Arethusa,” Moored at Greenhithe;- 

2. The “Chichester”? Tender. } on the Thames. 

3. The Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury House, Shaftesbury Avenue.. 

4. The Boys’ Home, Fortescue House, Twickenham. 

5. The Farm School, Bisley, Surrey. 

6. The Shaftesbury School, Bisley. 

7. The Girls’ Home, Sudbury, near Harrow. 

8 The Girls’ Home, Ealing. . : 

9. Fordham House Working Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
10. Training Ships’ Depot, zoo East India Dock Road, E. 

In these Ships and Homes nearly 1000 Boys and Girls are Sed, clothed, 
Sn technically educated, and religivusly trained to become useful men 

NO VOTES REQUIRED. 


FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED, to purchase Food and 
Clothing fer this large Family. Cheques or Post Office 


Orders to be sent to Treasurer, Seeretary, or Bankers, 
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AMUSEMENTS, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—This Week’s Concerts, Thursday 
and Soeiy at 80. GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS. Vocalists 
on Thursday : Miss Curnon and the Schartan Part Sin: mapa. On Saturday: Miss 
Carlotta Elliot and Mr. Harper Kearton. Thousands of seats and Promenade free. 
Reserved Seats, Saturday Afternoon at 3.0, FOURTH SATURDAY 
CONCERT. Vocalists: The Misses Florence and Bertha Salter. Pianist, Mdlle. 
Clothilde Kleeberg. The Grand Orchestra: Conductor, Mr. August Manns. 
Numbered Seats, 2s. and 4s.: Unnumbered, 1s. * 


Paar LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Sir Augustus 
Lessee and Manager.—EVERY EVENING, at 7.30, C ng 

BOYS, CHEER by Sir Augustus Harris, Cecil Raleigh, and Heni er H. 

Powerful cast. MORNING PERFORMANCE EVERY SATURDAY, at 1. ~ 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. Grand Opera Season 
(in English). Every Evening, at 7.45. Morning Performances, Saturdays, at 


c.45. Box Office now open, 


S T. GEORGE’S GALLERY, 14 Grafton Street, Bond 
Street, W.—NOW ON VIEW, a Salen of Water Colours of the Tyrol and 
‘South Italy, by W. W. Cox.ins.—Admission, including Catalogue, One Shilling. 


ee WINTER SEASON. At the Belgian Monte Carlo, 
within 12 hours of London, you find sheltered invigorating climate, good 
rt, a CERCLE DES ETRANGERS, with Roulette, Trente et Quarante, &c., 
ways open, and high-cla-s accommodation at 10 francs per diem, absolutely in- 
aan. For full details, address M. JuLes Crenay, Secretary. 


AMATEUR MECHANICS.—Instruction daily in Car- 


pentry, Metal Work, Carving and Turning ; Ladies or Gents. (any age) ; al 
Tools provided. Prospectus free.—Sver, Wilson Street, Finsbury, London. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

Applications are invited for the Chair of Logic, Philosophy, and Political Economy 
mow vacant in this College. The Council will elect on December 18th. Stipend, 
_£250, with share of fees guaranteed up to £50. 40 copies of o foiedien and 
‘Testimonials to be in the hands of the Ah A not vol than Monday, Novem- 
Ser 25th. The Professor will be expected we enter on his duties at the beginning of 


che New Year. For further Partie ap 
N EDWARD LLOYD, M.A, 
Bangor, Oct, 21st, 1895. Secretary and Registrar. 


DAVOS, SWITZERLAND. 


FEDUCATIONAL HOME FOR DELICATE GIRLS 
part of the health Vila Dance Dock, 
witzer 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
the, shove COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
Managers: {ANDERSON, NDERSON& CO. 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E. or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S YACHTING CRUISES. 


Steamships tons register, and “GARONNE,” tons 
‘or TENERIFFE, the WEST INDIA ISLANDS, BERMUDA, &c., leaving rsth January, 
17th March, 
‘ oor MOROCCO, SICILY, PALESTINE, and EGYPT, leaving 2oth February, returning 17th 
oi For SOUTH OF SPAIN, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c., leaving 31st March, returning 
May. 
For SICILY, VENICE. CORFU, ALGERIA, &c., leaving gand April, returning 30th May. 


String Band, Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot and Cold Baths, High-class Cuisine. 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : Fenchurch 
Managers: {ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Avenue. 


Fi to the latter Fenchurch A) 
eX apply on, $5 venue, London, E.C., or to the West 


P and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
° BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, 
every week, 
STRAITS, CHINA, 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, A AUSTRALIA, —? every fortnight 


ZEALAND, ‘TASMA , and NA 
WENICE and BRIN DIS? to EGYPT and the EAST......... every three weeks. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
F Leadenhall 
Offices, 122 Street, E.C., or 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
T#! IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, FIRE. 
{23:58 OLD BROAD ST., E.C.; and ax PALL MALL, 


Capital, £2,200) Paid-ap, SMITH, 


ESTABLISHED 1824. TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED £4,000,000. EsrTaBLisHeD 1824. 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL xy C0. 


Lonpon : 3 St., E.C. Grascow: 150 West Georce Sr. 
Heap OrFice—35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Secretary—J. K. Macponacp. M‘Cuaic, F.F.A. 

UNCAN 


Early Bonus po +d (E. B.) The following, among other special advan- 
tages, apply to ordinary Policies issued under this —y oye esides —— pa yable 
immediately on proof of death and title, they are, at the end of three years 


their date: 
Entitled to rank for Bonus Additions; jetty table on the ground of Errors or 
harge ; and kept in force, wholly or 


Omissions ; World-Wide without E 
partially, even in case of rw: teen of Premium. 

Special Bonus Scheme. (D. B.) Under this Scheme Prorit Poictes are 
issued at Non-Profit Rates, and share in the profits when the premiums received, 
accumulated at 4 per cent compound interest, amount to the Sum Assured. Policies 
of this class which have for the first time become entitled to rank for Bonus have 
received Additions at the rate of £10 per cent, besides a progressive 
addition of £1 per cent per annum. 

FIRE INSURANCE. 
Almost all descriptions of Property insured on the most favourable conditions. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


ASSETS, £2,000,000. 


No Agents Employed. No Commission Paid. 


Expenses only 45 % of Income. 


The Society's SMALL EXPENSE RATE 
insures GREAT REDUCTION OF PREMIUM. 


The following are the rates of abatement of premium for the current 
year, on Policies of five years’ standing and upwards. 


FIRST SERIES. 
Policies 28-60 years in force 71 ¥ 


SECOND SERIES. 
Policies 16-28 ditto 


THIRD SERIES. 


Policies 5-16 ditto 


FOURTH SERIES. 
Commenced 10th May, 1895. 


FOR PROSPECTUS, ETC., APPLY TO THE ACTUARY, 


13 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 


Note.—Assurance at a reduced premium from 
commencement may be obtained 
under the 


ONE-FOURTH CREDIT SYSTEM. 
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“THE TIMES” Dee. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 
“FIVE per cent. was regarded as the current rate of Interest on 


** securi i ilias set up ; now he must 
bimsell hacky he can get Three.” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 
WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 
Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS £42,000,000. 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS. . . £20,000,000, 


SOUTH AFRICAN COLD MINE, LAND & EXPLORATION SHARES. 


H. HALFORD & CO. 


70 & 74 Palmerston Buildings, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘“‘ MONITOR, LONDON.” 


Large buyers and sellers of South African Gold Mining, 
Land, and Exploration shares. Close market prices guaran- 
teed. Low Contango rates. Accounts opened for settlement 
in three months, if desired. All profits paid directly accounts 
are closed. 


Send for our selected list of the best Mine and other shares "or investment or 
speculation, 


H. HALFORD & CO., 


710 & 71 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.Cc. 
References in all parts of the United Kingdom and Abroad. 


BORWICK’S 


POWDER 


THE 


SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Ofice—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


President: 
The Right Hon. the EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


The SURGICAL AID SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, 
Crutches, Artificial Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and every other descrip- 
tion of mechanical support to the poor, without limit as to locality or 
disease, 

WATER BEDS ano INVALID CHAIRS ano COUCHES ARE LENT TO THE AFFLICTED 


UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


19,108 Appliances given in 1894. 


Annual Subscription of ros. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas 
entitles to Two Recommendations per annum; the number or Letters 
increasing in proportion to amount of contribution. 


and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will 
received by the Bankers, Méssrs. Barclay & Co., ‘Lombard 
Street, or by the Secretary a‘ the Office of the Society. 


RICHARD C, TRESSIDER, Secretary. 
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BOOKS. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 
No. 548, for October, just published, contains collections of books in Architec- 
ture, Botany, rca and Voyages and Travels, and the usual selection of 
general Literature. 
Post ree on application. 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


* SELLERS, of 27 and cA bay 2 a Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LON W.c., desire to call the iuation of the 
READING PUBLIC to the on facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS, 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


SWORD AND SONG. 
R. MOUNTENEY-JEPHSON, 


Author of “ A Pink Wedding,” &c. 


Lonpon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Lp. 


ready, 58th Edition, price 2s. 


JHE CHILD’S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. By a Lapy. 


The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
Lonpvon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Limrrep. 


A New Coloured Book, paper boards, cloth back, 2s. 


NONSENSE —‘for Somebody, Anybody, 


or Everybody, particularly the Baby-Body. 


Written and Illustrated by A. NOBODY. 


“In these days, when a laugh is more than ever welcome, there 
seems to be an absence of really funny books, Here we have Speci- 
mens of drollery of varied kinds that will astonish the nurse: » provoke 
the criticism of elder children, and highly amuse old folks. tis non- 
sense pure and simple, but the humour is altogether harmless, and deals 
with everyday subjects that will make little people anxious to turn to the 
book again and again, and well thumd its extravagant carictaures of 
life.” —LLoyD's NEws. 


Lonpon: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 


Just published, crown 4to, 7s. 6d. net, Two Plates, post free. 


THE ORIGIN AND RATIONALE OF COLLIERY EX-. 


PLOSIONS: Founded upon an Examination of the Explosions at the 
Timseury, ALBION, MALaGco VaLe and LLANERCH COLLIERIES; and upon the 
rincipal phenomena of the Disasters at the Abercarne, Alltofts, Aitham, Apedale,. 
ioe, Bryn, Clifton Hall, Dinas, Elemore, Hyde, Lian, Mardy, Morfa, Moss- 
fields, National, Penygraig, Risca, Seaham, Trimdon Grange, Tudhoe, Udstone, 
and West Stanley Collieries. By Donato M. D. Stuart, F.G.S., Mining an: 
Civil Engineer ; “ Coal-Dust an Explosive Agent.” 
sto. : JOHN WRIGHT & CO. 
Lonpvon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO. 
New York: HIRSCHFELD BROTHERS, 65 FirtH AVENUE. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


NOVEMBER 1895, 


TRAFALGAR DAY. By ALGerRNon CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

BISHOP BUTLER AND HIS CENSORS. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE. 

LORD SALISBURY ON EVOLUTION. HERBERT SPENCER 

GREAT BRITAIN, VENEZUELA, AND ThE UNITED STATES. By H. 
SoMERS SOMERSET. 

THE CHINESE VIEW OF MISSIONARIES. By T. C, Hayiiar + 

ISLAM AND CANON MACCOLL. By the Hon. Mr. Justice AMerr ALI. 

THE RIGIDITY OF ROME. By Wi Warp. 

HULDERICO SCHMIDEL. By R. B. CunniInGHAME GraHA 

THE PAST AND THE FUTURE OF GIBRALTAR. (With a Map.) By 
Lieut.-Col. Apvg. 

THE CHANGE OF OUR By J. Curnsert Happen. 

ART CONNOISSEURSHIP IN ENGLAND. By Sir Ropinson. 

AUTHOR, AGENT, AND PUBLISHER. By T. Werner Laurie. 

THE RELIGION OF THE UNDERGRADUATE : 
(1) Reply from Cambridge. B. 
(2) A from Oxford. By 

INDIAN FRONTIERS INDIAN “FINANCE. By Sir AuckLanr 
Corvin, K.C.M.G., 8.1. 


Lonpon; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltp. 


Price One Shilling net. (Post ree Fourteenpence.) 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 
Edited by A. J. WILSON. 


CONTENTS OF NOVEMBER NUMBER. 

Our Position in Turkey and in China. New Zealand its own ‘‘ Banker.” 
Notes by the Way on the Mining Is Money going to be Dear 

Market Gamble. East Rand Proprietary Mines. 
Canadian Protectionism and Grand | The Central Uruguay Railway Company 

Apologia pro Uruguay. as Company Stocks. 
ote Agricultural Returns. The North British Railway Company. 
Chilian Investments, Grand Trunk Railway Company ot 
The Manitoba Harvest and the Canadian Canada. 

The Child nd Grandchildren of the ourse Deep Limit 

“Chartered” * Compan Balance Facts and 


Four Millions for New Gouth Wales. 
Loxpon ; CLEMENT WILSON, 29 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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2 November, 1895. 


The Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST 


NOTICE. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
November 1895, contains, among other articles of 
interest:—The Madonna of a Day. By L. Dougall. 
Chaps. VII.-XIII--Breaking the Line—My First ‘‘ Kill” 
—Pitt’s Favourite Niece—Times to Die—and Scylla or 
Charybdis? By Rhoda Broughton. Chaps. XIV.-XV. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO 


FANNY KEMBLE (1871-1883). Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, 
D.C.L. With Portraits. In 1 vol., small crown 8vo, 6s. 


REMINISCENCES OF MRS. DE MORGAN. 
Mary A. DE MorRGAN. In 1 vol., large 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF NOTABLE 


PEOPLE AT HOME AND ABROAD. By The Hon. CHARLEs K. 
TUCKERMAN. With portrait. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
NOW READY. 


THE YELLOW WAVE. By Kennetu 


MACKAY, Author of ‘‘ Out Back,” &c. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


THE DESIRE OF THE MOTH. By Carer 


VANE. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 


NORMANSTOWE. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


Lonpon : RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEw BwuRLINGTON St. 


OSGOOD, McILVAINE & C0.’S New Publications. 


Thomas Hardy’s New Novel. 


JUDE THE OBSCURE 


By THOMAS HARDY. 
With Frontispiece Etching and Map, cloth extra, 6s. 


Being immediately included in the New, Revised, and only Uniform 
Edition of the Wessex Novels upon its first publication in 
book form. [READY THIS DAY. 


FIRST UNIFORM AND COMPLETE 
EDITION OF 


THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS. 


Each Novel is Revised by the Author, and contains a Preface specially 
prepared for this Edition. The Frontispiece Etchings are by H, 
MACBETH-RAEBURN. Each volume includes a Map of ‘the Wessex 
of the Novels,” drawn by the Author, Large crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound, cloth extra, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


Now Ready. 
THE WOODLANDERS. 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
TWO ON A TOWER. 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 
THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. 
TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 
Lonpon : OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
NOVEMBER. 

ILLIBERAL LIBERALISM. By W.S. Litty. 

THE BURNS AND DUNLOP CORRESPONDENCE, By L. M. Roserrs. 

SECTARIAN CRITICISM. By Prof. Kart Pearson. 

ee AND THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF, By Vamapgo 
HASTRI. 

BOOK-COLLECTING AS A FINE ART. By Juttan Moore. 

THE AFGHAN ALLIANCE. By E. Kay Rosinson. 

PRISONERS ON THE MOVE. By E. R. Spearman. 

THE NEW STUDY OF CHILDREN. By Prof. Sutty. 

THE —— OF WORKING-CLASS HOMES. By H. M. 
ompas, Q.C. 

now Ss MIGHT HAVE BELONGED TO FRANCE. By Madame 
‘OLMACHE. 

VEGETARIANISM. By T. P. Smirn, M.B. 

HOW TO COUNTERACT THE “PENNY DREADFUL.” By Hvucu Cuis- 


HOLM. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF A REPUBLIC.—I. By ALpert Vanpam. 
THE SULTAN AND HIS HAREM. By Ricuarp Davey, 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
NOVEMBER. 


IN THE HOLLOW OF THE HILLS. (Conclusion.) By Brer Harrs. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S COURTING. By Artuur anon Hamer. 
AN ILLUSION LOST. By Josern Srrance. 

VICKY BURTON. By Brooke Masten. 

HER STORY AND HIS. By Frances E. Hunt vey. 

LETTING THE DEVIL OUT. ByG. E. Mirron. 

PETE AND PETE. By Even Puitvrorrts. 

A HARD WOMAN, (Conclusion.) By Viotet Hunt. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LiMiTED, LONDON, 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.'S 


NINE NEW NOVELS. 


RED ROWANS, By Mrs. F. A. Steet, 


Author of ‘‘ Miss Stuart's Legacy,” &c. 
Standard.— Mrs. Steel’s book is healthy and well written, full of rational 
optimism and of poor human nature.” 
Liberal.—* The work of a very skilful mistress in the art of fiction.” 
- Chronicle.—‘‘ Judge it by what canons of criticism you will, the book is a 
wor! art.” 


THE CROOKED STICK, OR POLLIE’S 


PROBATION. By BOLDREWOoD. 
A thenaum.—“ It is decidedly well written, and full of shrewd observations and 


Daily News.— A breezy, gallant tale, well imagined, well written.” 

Whitehall Review.—“ ‘The Crooked Stick ’ will, we imagine, maintain, if it does 
not enhance, the reputation of Australia’s popular novelist.” 


Crown 8vo, 


THE LONG VACATION. By Cuaxnorre M. 


YONGE, Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 
Literary World.—‘‘ Her power of endowing her characters with reality, and 
making us believe in their actual existence is as strong as ever.” 


A SON OF THE PLAINS. By Arrnux 


PATERSON, Author of ‘‘A Man of His Word," ‘‘ The Daughter of 
the Nez Percés,” &c. 

Whitehall Review.—‘‘ The author has ded in producing a work that will 
rank high among high-class fiction, and as a wholesome book for boys, nothing will 
be more eagerly welcomed.” 

Scot: better vay and adventure, specially adventure, neither 


A LIMITED NUMBER ONLY PRINTED. 


“PREHISTORIC PEEPS.” 


By EDWARD T. REED. 


From PUNCH. 


Messks. BRADBURY, AGNEW & CO., LtD., will issue a unique and 
finely printed Edition, limited in number, of the Series of these delightfully 
humorous Drawings, contributed to ** PUNCH” by E, T. REED, on 
November 7. 

Each of the Drawings is enclosed ina peg Bey ae by the Author. 

The impressions are being taken from the Original Blocks on the finest 
Plate Paper, with handsome margins. 

The Volume will be issued in a highly characteristic binding. Price 168. 


net. 
Copies should now be ordered from the Booksellers so as to secure them. 


8, 9, AND 10 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, 


boy nor man has any need to 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE HERONS. By He en Surrron. 


Circular,—‘ An admirably told story of a prodigal son . . . interesting 
ghout.” 


THE EDUCATION OF ANTONIA. By Miss 


F, E. PHtuips. 


THE YOUTH OF PARNASSUS, and other 


Stories, By LoGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 
Crown 8vo, 


WILD ROSE, A Tale of the Mexican Frontier: 


By FRANCIS FRANCIS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE HORSEMAN’S WORD. By Net Roy. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, Lonpon, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. METHUEN have just published a Volume of 
tters by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, in 7 
vol., 75. Od., entitled YATLIMA LETTERS. 


Norr.—A Small Edition on Hand-made Pa demy 8vo, 25s. 


This book consists of a series of long journal letters written from Samoa to Mr. 
Sidney Colvin during the last five years. They form an autobiography of Mr. 
Stevenson —_ enon giving a full account of his daily life and literary work 
and ambitions. r. Colvin has written a Prologue and Epilogue, and has added 
numerous Notes. 


They have also ready, by Mr. H. G. WELLS, Author of 
“ The Time Machine,” a New Book entitled THE 
STOLEN BACILLUS, v02., crown Sv0, 6s. 


MARIE CORELLI'S NEW ROMANCE. 
Marie Corelli.THE SORROWS OF SATAN; or, The 


Strange Experience of one Geoffrey Tempest, Millionaire. By Marie 
Corer. Crown 8vo. 6s. First Edition of 15,000 copies exhausted. Second 
Edition of copies exhausted. Third Edition of so000 copies nearly 
exhausted. Fourth Edition in the Press. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AUNT ANNE.” 


Mrs. Clifford.—A FLASH OF SUMMER. By Mrs. W. 


K. Cuirrorp, Author of “ Aunt Anne.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SECOND EDITION. 


Anthony Hope.— THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. By Antuony Hore, Author of ‘'The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
“ The God in the Car,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“A romance worthy of all the expectations raised by the brilliancy of his former 
books, and likely to be read with a keen enjoyment and a healthy exaltation of the 
spirits by every one who takes it up.”"—Scotsman. 

“ No adventures were ever better worth recounting than are those of Antonio of 
Monte Velluto, a very Bayard among outlaws. . . . To all those whose pulses still 
stir at the recital of deeds of high courage we may recommend this book. . . . The 
chronicle cunveys the emotion of heroic adventure, and is eee | written.” 


aily News. 
SECOND EDITION. 


S. Baring-Gould.—NOEMI: a Romance of the Cave- 
dwellers. By S. Barinc-Gou.tp, Author of “ Mehalah,” “In the Roar of 
the Sea,”’ &c. Illustrated by R. Caton Woodville. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

** Mr. Baring-Gould’s latest novel is in his -very best style. The interest and 


excitement begin with the first page and develop to the last."—Freeman’s Journal. 


J. M. Cobban.—THE KING OF ANDAMAN: a Saviour 
of Society. By J. MacLaren Conpan, Author of “The Red Sultan,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ An unquestionably interesting book. It would not surprise us if it turns out to be 
the most interesting novel of the season, for it contains one character at least who 
has in him the root of immortality, and the book itself is ever exhaling the sweet 
savour of the unexpected. . . . Plot is forgotten and incident fades, and only the 
really human endures, and throughout this book there stands out in bold and beauti- 
ful relief its high-souled and chivalric protagonist, James the Master of Hutcheon, 
the King of Andaman himself. . . . The book will be read and loved for the master! 
portrait of the King of Andaman, crownless and landless, but hedged round me 
the divinity which was his by right ; for hig whole life had been true to the grand 
motto which belongs to him and all his kingly tribe—‘ Noblesse oblige.’ ’’ 

Pali Mall Gazette. 


Mary Gaunt.—THE MOVING FINGER: Chapters from 


¢ Romance of Australian Life. By Mary Gaunt, Author of “ Dave's 
Sweetheart.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

** Mary Gaunt tells her blood-curdling Australian stories with all the verve and 
spirit of a man who has lived in the bush, and fought the cattle-duffers, and seen 
policemen and escaped convicts dro ping to the right and left of him.”—A theneum. 

“* Altogether we own to finding Mise aunt's book good reading from beginning to 
end, vigorous, and often powerfnl.”—Standard. 

“‘ All these tales of primitive people are told in admirable style, with graphic force 
and vivid sympathy. . . . The book is in every respect an interesting and a well- 
written one.” —Sfeaker. 


Ss. B -Gould.—_A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS 
AND RHYMES. Edited by S. Barinc-Gou_p, and illustrated by the 
Students of the Birmingham Art School. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

A collection of old nursery songs and rhymes, including a number which are little 
known. The book contains many illustrations, borders, &c., by the Birmingham 
students under the superintendence of Mr. Gaskin, and Mr. Baring-Gould has added 
numerous notes. This book and the next have been printed in a special heavy type 
by Messrs. Constable. 


H. C. Beeching.—A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. 
Edited by H. C. Beecuine, M.A., and Illustrated by Walter Crane. Crown 
8vo, buckram, gilt top, 5s. 

A collection of the best verse inspired by the birth of Christ from the Middle Ages 
to the present day. Mr. Walter Grune has designed several illustrations, and the 
cover. A distinction of the book is the large number of poems it contains by modern 
authors, a few of which are here printed for the first time. 


S. Baring-Gould.—_OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. 


Collected and Edited by S. Barinc-Govutp. With numerous Illustrations by 
F. D. Bedford. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


This volume consists of some of the English stories which have been lost to sight, 
and they are fully illustrated by Mr. Bedford. 


SECOND SERIES. 


W. M. Flinders Petrie.—EGYPTIAN TALES, Trans- 


lated from the Pa te and Edited, with Notes, by W. M. Fiixvers Petrie, 
LL.D., D.C.L. i justrated by Tristram Ellis. Part II. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


W. M. Flinders Petrie.—EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE 
ART. By W. M. Fiinpers Petrie, D.C.L. With 120 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Mrs. McCunn.—JOHN KNOX. By Mrs. McCunn. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Leaders of Religion. 


E. L. S. Horsburgh.—THE CAMPAIGN OF WATER- 
100. With Plans. 


By E. L. S. Horssurcu, B.A. i Crown 8yo, 5s. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, WL. 
5 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


MR, FREDERIC HARRISON'S NEW WORK. 


Studies in Early Victorian Literature. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON, M.A., 
Author of “‘ The Choice of Books,” &c. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 


[Ready Nov. 6. 


THE ROMANCE OF PRINCE EUGENE: An 


Idyll under Napoleon the First. From the French of ALBERT PULITZER, 
With numerous Photogravure Illustrations. Two Vols., demy 8vo, 21s. 


MEMORIES OF MASHONALAND. By the 


Right Rev. Bishop KniGut-Bruce, formerly Bishop of Mashonaland. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE LAND OF THE NILE SPRINGS. By 


Col. Sir Henry Corvire, K.C.M.G., C.B., recently British Commissioner 
at Uganda. With numerous Illustrations and Two Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Watrer 


RALetGH, Professor of English Literature at Liverpool University College; 
Author of “ The English Novel,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


BENJAMIN JOWETT, Master of Balliol: a 


Personal Memoir. By the Hon. Lionet Tottemacne, Author of “ Safe 
Studies,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WAGNER’S HEROES: Tannhiuser, Parsi- 


fal, Hans Sachs, Lohengrin. By Constance Mavp. Illustrated by H. 
Granville Fell. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 


HOW DICK AND MOLLY WENT ROUND 


THE WORLD. By M. Cornwatt Lecu, Author of ‘‘My Dog Plato,” 
With numerous Illustrations. Fcap, gto, cloth, 5s. 


CYCLING FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE. 


By L. H. Porter. Revised and Edited by F. W. SHortanp, Amateur 
Champion 1892-3-4. Small 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Miss Blake of Monkshalton.” 


ON THE THRESHOLD. By Isazetta O. 


F > Author of “‘ Miss Blake of Monkshalton.” One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 
35. 


Loxpox : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Beprorp STREET. 
New York: 70 FirtH Avenue. 


BY FRANCIS AIDAN CASQUET, D.D. 
HENRY VIII. AND THE ENGLISH MONASTERIES. 


An Attempt to Illustrate the History of their Suppression, with an Appendix 
and Maps showing the Situation of the Religious Houses at the Time of their 
Dissolution. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 12s. each. [Sixth Edition. 
May also be had in 2 vols., with 34 page Illustrations and 5 Maps, half-bound in 
Persian morocco, top edge gilt, 30s. The Illustrations separately, 5s. 
The Sixth Edition is now being issued in Monthly Shilling Parts. Parts I, to 
XIV. ready. 


EDWARD VI. AND THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


Its Origin Illustrated by hitherto Unpublished Documents. With 4 Fac- 
simile Pages of the MS. Demy 8vo, 12s. (Third Thousand. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND MISSION OF ST. 
BENEDICT. With an Appendix, containg a Complete List of the Benedic- 
tine Churches and Monasteries in England, with the Date of their Founda- 
tion. Third Thousand, rs. 


A CHRONICLE OF THE ENGLISH BENEDICTINE 


MONKS, from Renewing of their Congregation in the Days of Queen Mary 
to the Death of James II.; being the Chronological Notes of Dom Bennett 
Wellidon, O.S.B., a Monk of Paris, Edited from a Manuscript in the Library 
of St. Gregory's Priory, Downside. Demy 4to, res. 64. 


A HISTORY OF THE SOMERSET CARTHUSIANS. By 
Marcaret E. Tuompson. Demy 8vo, t2s. 
This Vol. has 16 page Illustrations of Hinton Charter House, Witham Friary, &c., 
by the author's sister, Miss L. 8. Thompson, and will prove an interesting work to 
antiquarians, especially of Somersetshire and the West of England generally, 


COGITATIONES CONCIONALES. Being 216 Short 
Sermon Reflections on the Gospels for the Church's Year, founded upon 
Selected Readings from the “ Summa Theologica” of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
By Joun M. Asuey, B.C.L., Rector of Fewston ; Author of ‘ A Promptuary 
for Preachers,” &c. &c. Parts 1. to XIII., 1s. each, and in 1 vol., cloth, ras. 


THE DARK AGES: A Series of Essays illustrating the 
State of Religion and Literature in the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth 
Centuries. By the late Dr. Marrianp, Keeper of the MSS. at Lambeth. 
Fifth Edition, with an Introduction by Frepertck Strokes, M.A. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 


THE HISTORY AND FATE OF SACRILEGE, By Sir 
Henry Specman, Kr. Edited, in part, from two MSS., Revised and Cor- 
rected. With a Continuation, large Additions, and an Introductory Essay. 
By Two Priests or THe Cuurcu or EnGLanp. Fourth Edition, with an 
Appendix bringing the work up to the present date, by C. F. S. WARREN, 
M.A. Demy vO, 12S. [Just ready. 

*,* The Appendix may be had separately, price 1s. 


By the Rev. OSWALD J. REICHEL, M.A., B.C.L., F.S.A., sometime 
Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon College. 


SOLEMN MASS AT ROME IN THE NINTH CENTURY. 


Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions, and a Sketch Plan of a 
Basilica. Demy 8vo, 1s. (Ready. 
* Any of the above post free on receipt of the Published Price. 


JOHN HODGES, BeprorD STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
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Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY, 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE: a Bio- 


graphy. By ANNA M. STODDART. With an Etching after Sir George 
Reid's Portrait of the Professor, and other Illustrations, 2 vols., demy 


8vo, 21s. 
“* Most interesting record of a worthy memorial 
a fascinating p y, and an noble career. 
Daily Chronicle. 


THIRD EDITION. NOW READY. 


THE TABLE-TALK OF SHIRLEY. Reminis- 


cences of and Letters from Froude, Thackeray, Disraeli, Browning, 
Rossetti, Kingsley, Baynes, Huxley, Tyndall, and others. By JOHN 
SKELTON, C.B,, LL.D, Demy 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 

“Dr. Skelton’s latest work is one of the most charming that we have come across 


for a considerable time . . . and will, we are sure, prove a delight to many.” 
Westminster Gazette, 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW WORK, 


POST MERIDIANA; Afternoon Essays. By 
Stk HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., Author of ‘‘ Meridiana: 
Noontide Essays,” ‘‘ Life of W. H. Smith,” ‘‘A Duke of Britain,” &c, 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


“There is mature thought, wide reading, and an intimate knowledge of men and 
society, as well as of the graces and movements of style in these essays,” —Scofsman. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


SOME MEMORIES OF PARIS. By F. 


ADOLPHUS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Throughout the book the writing and the fating alike have a vivacit 2a refine- 
ment and a charm that well become their subject. ... Itisa delightful book 
‘otsman. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
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